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gos do you mean by ‘a 
small house’ ?” 


This is a question we have to 
answer half a times a 
And the answer usually 
brings disappointment. “Small” 
today refers to the size; alas, 


dozen 
day. 


it does not refer to the price. 
Those good old times when you 
could build a presentable small 
house for $6,000 have passed. 


They will never come again. 
When we are old we can tell 
our grandchildren and our 


great-grandchildren about them, 
and they will probably not 
believe us. 

This condition, so to speak, is 
an outcome of the war. 
high 
and, 


Labor 
got accustomed to 
during 


wages 
those days some- 
it thinks the war is stiil 
on. The average man may 
have his doubt as to who won 
that war, but when he 


to build 


how, 


comes 
a house he will have 
no doubts as to who is paying 
for it. 

All this is to introduce the 
fact that the next issue—July— 
will be the Small House Num- 
ber. In preparing for it we have 
seen and inspected scores of 
small houses; the results of 
our labors will be a seven page 
group of about ten good 
houses of types we can recom- 
mend and of costs that are not 
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Part of a little garden such as 

one could build behind a 

small house. It will be found 
in the July number 
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too staggering. Of course, this 
group will not include ali the 
houses in the issue, for there 
will be an article on log cabins 
that shows quite a variety of 
types and an article on remodel- 
ing which will show still more. 
In fact, it will be quite a housey 
number. 

from the houses 
you come into gardens that are 
equally 
layout. 


Stepping 


and 
Modest also are the in- 
teriors shown in this issue. 
That 
one we have been searching for. 
It is the ideal for the 
house. Because 


modest in design 


word ‘‘modest” is the 
small 
smallness does 
not necessarily mean cheapness 
nor should it ever mean bad or 
meagre taste. The atmosphere of 
the good small house, irrespec- 
tive of what it has cost to build 
and furnish, should be 
unostentatious, comfortably liv- 
able, a incarnation of the 
good goods that come in small 
packages. 

Most of us, when we think 
of home, think of a_ small 
house. We dream of castles in 
Spain and then build us a mod- 
est little house on a hillside. 
The July issue will help both 
the dream and the realization. 

Incidentally, it will be on 
the newsstands on the 23rd of 
June. 


modest, 


very 
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If you bought only one 


Victrola No. 300 


new Victor Record a week v.02... 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Other styles $25 to $1500 


you would have such atreasury of music 
as could compare. only with the great 
libraries and the great art galleries of the 
world. You would have a source of un- 
told satisfaction for your every need. 
The musical genius of the world is graved 
on Victor records— not the printed page 
of music, but the music itself. 


4 Victrola 





nS MASTY 


Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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HERE comes a time, in the development of 

a country estate or a fine garden, when it 

no longer belongs entirely to the owner. 
When it has approached perfection, when it has 
become a feast for the eyes, then, oddly enough, 
it grows bigger than any owner's capacity for 
enjoyment. Like the man in the parable who 
made a great feast; it was more than he alone 
could eat, so he sent out to the highways and 
byways and compelled people to come in. 

Scattered about this country are innumerable 
fine gardens and country estates which, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, reach this point of per- 
fection. At such times the gates should be 
opened to the public. In the neighborhood of 
Charleston, S. C., for example, are three great 
azalea gardens—The Oaks at Goose Creek, the 
Middleton Gardens and the magnificent Magnolia 
Gardens. At azalea and magnolia blooming time 
these gardens are on public display and a nominal 
admission fee of a-dollar or a dollar and a half 
is charged. The price keeps out the riff-raff and 
gives a greater sense of value to the visitors than 
if admission were free. 

The Westchester Country Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children has developed this 
idea into a laudable means of raising money for 
its charity. Owners of large gardens in the 
neighborhood set aside a day for visitors and an 
admission fee is charged, the money going to 
the society. Why couldn’t this be carried out 
in all neighborhoods where there are extensive 
private gardens? 

We are wondering, too, if the owners of large 
and beautiful estates ever think to send a fleet 
of motors to some nearby hospital and bring out 
the convalescents for a day in the garden? Or 
a young army of crippled children? Or, for 
that matter, why they can’t arrange for seasonal 
visits of city school children? The children 
could be taken over the place by gardeners and 
attendants and the various trees and flowers ex- 
plained. It would have a decided educational 
value, give immense pleasure to the children and, 
doubtless, immense pleasure to the owners. 


(~) 


N THE Bulletin Board of the March issue 
we posted the notice of the delightful woman 
who said that for some years she had read 
herself to sleep at night with Thomas 4 Kempis 
and a seed catalog. Now a reader has written us 
to the effect that she uses House & Garpen to rid 
herself of nightmares. She was bothered with 
this affliction for some time. Then she sub- 
scribed to the magazine and took to reading 
it before she went to sleep. She—but we will 
let her tell her own story—“To my surprise and 
pleasure my dreams became filled with views 
of picturesque cottages and charming country 
homes. In my visions I have seen such unique 
and lovely designs that they would have made 
my fortune could I have remembered them on 
waking—such gables, windows, roofs, verandahs 
floated into my dream consciousness, the like of 
which I have never seen in reality.” 
Well, we knew House & GarpeNn served a lot 
of purposes, practical and esthetic, but never be- 
fore has it been accused of being a sedative. 
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fields to plow and cultivate and crops to har- 

vest and every now and then the Govern- 
ment forgets that farmers exist and neglects them 
in legislation. But it has its compensations. The 
farmer lives an open air life, he gets plenty of fresh 
air, eggs and milk and exercise and he doesn’t 
have to worry much about stylish clothes. Bet- 
ter roads and the radio have given him contact 
with the big world. But the most amusing phase 
of farm life that has come to our attention for 
a long time is the farmer in his new role of an- 
tique dealer. It seems that presentable reproduc- 
tions of antique furniture, pottery and glassware 
are being made wholesale and the trade has 
found a brisk market in the rural sections. The 
farmer now hauls down from his attic “antiques” 
with dusty pedigrees that he sells to gullible 
motorists from the big cities for a profitable 
consideration. 


FB etas to i at best, is a hard life. There are 


NOTHER fine o!d garden lover has passed. 


In the death of the Rev. William Wilks at - 


Shirley, England, gardeners everywhere 
have lost a great friend. Vicar for thirty-three 
years in this little hamlet near Croydon, he used 
his leisure to making a remarkable garden and 
creating, among other things, the race of Shirley 
poppies which bears the name of the town in 
which he lived and labored for so long a time. He 
was also responsible for much of the growth of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Elected a Fel- 
low of this association at the early age of twenty- 
three, he found the society in sore straits. In 
1888 he became its secretary, and from the 
meagre membership of a thousand he built it up 
until today it numbers 16,000. Mr. Wilks’ love 
for gardening seems to have been an hereditary 
gift; both his grandfather and father were en- 
gaged in horticulture. 


on A 
“Cf. 
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NGLAND has always been famous for its 

parson gardeners. While the leisure of coun- 

try life may have afforded them more op- 
portunity to practise this art than was given men 
in other professions, we are inclined to believe 
that these country clergy took it up as part of 
their duty, an inheritance from monastic days 
when vegetable gardening and the raising of herbs 
for medicine were necessary elements in the con- 
ventual day’s work. We are not so fortunate 
in this country, although we doubtless have 
many parson gardeners. The Magnolia Gardens 
near Charleston, perhaps the greatest in the 
world, were made by a parson, the Rev. John 
Grimke Drayton; in the rose field today we have 
such active workers as Dr. Edmund M. Wills 
of Syracuse and Father Schoener of Santa Barbara. 
Some of our suburban and country parsons, in 
an eagerness to be considered men among men, 
plunge into golf and tennis. Wouldn’t they be 
considered just as manly if they took up gar- 
dening ? 
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HE later 18th Century was one in which 


real perfection of decorative art was 

achieved—a perfection, it is true, which be- 
came mechanical and stereotyped almost as soon 
as it was arrived at, but a genuine perfection 
none the less. It was a perfection resulting, not 
from the inspiration of any single outstanding 
genius, but rather from the combined efforts of 
a number of talented men working within a 
very good tradition and supported by patrons of 
knowledge and refined taste. A brilliant ele- 
gance characterizes every aspect of decorative 
art during this period. From the general design 
of the mansion down to the door handles and 
the keyholes, from the staircase to the furniture, 
from the plasterwork of the ceilings to the car- 
pets on the floors, everything was “right”, both 
in itself and in relation to everything else. These 
men of talent who worked in a good tradition, 
these tasteful patrons, were true artists inasmuch 
as they valued unity of style and took the pains 
to achieve it. 

Living in an age of eclecticism, we know too 
much about all styles to practice any one of them 
for long. But if we cannot accept any single 
tradition as our ancestors did, we can at least 
insure that there shall be a certain unity of con- 
ception within each of our various essays in 
style. The architects of the late 18th Century 
were almost as a matter of course designers of 
furniture, pattern makers, and general decora- 
tors. The house and all that was in it was very 
often designed by one man. The example of 
our ancestors is worthy of being more generally 
followed than it is today. It seems an extra- 
ordinary thing that architects should ever have 
left to other people the designing of the furni- 
ture that is to stand in their houses. 

For his new architecture Robert Adam de- 
signed—or rather persuaded the great cabinet- 
makers of his day to design—a new kind of 
furniture, as elegant and classically refined as 
his buildings. It was good furniture—not merely 
in itself, but because it was perfectly fitted to 
its surroundings. 

Do we not need a new Adam to help us out 


of the mire? 


F THE architects whose work is shown in 
(tii issue, Mellor, Meigs & Howe practise 

in Philadelphia, Herbert Baker is in London, 
Pierpont & Walter S. Davis in California, Ed- 
ward P. Delk in Kansas City, and in New York, 
Edward C. Dean, H. T. Lindeberg, Richard H. 
Dana and Verna Cook Salomonsky. 

Examples of the work of four landscape archi- 
tects help in the illustrations of this number— 
Prentice Sanger, Elsa Rehmann, Ellen Shipman 
and Elizabeth Leonard Strang. Of these, the 
first three are located in New York and the last 
in Massachusetts. 

Of the decorators, who number six in this 
issue, Thedlow, W. &. J. Sloane, Helen Criss, 
Harry Meyer, Miss Sparks are New York deco- 
rators, and Miss Gheen, Inc. is in both New 
York and Chicago. 

Samuel Fraser, who writes on the opportuni- 
ties awaiting the American amateur gardener, 
is a well-known horticultural authority, and is 
especially reputed for his work with fruit. 

El Marqués de San Francisco, who contributes 
the article on old Mexican gardens, is a man of 
letters residing in Mexico City. 
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THE POOL BY 


Pools are most often cen as a formal part 
of garden design, studiously placed on axis, 
and at a distance from the house. Here the 
pool is intimately related to the house, and 
given a setting that shows real imagination 
The high water-level is especially effective. 


THE DOORSTEP 


The roughing of the sturdy post is excellent 
in its restraint, well in character with the in- 
formality of the house, and not too artificially 
primitive. The house, of which this is a 
glimpse, was designed for C. W. Morris, at 
Haverford, Pa., by Mellor, Meigs and Howe 
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Make the 


SEATS 


Garden More Comfortable and Alluring by Offering 





and 





se RELFEERS 


Opportunities for Ease Which Will Also Be Decorative Accents 


he whole problem of garden seats, 
briefly stated, is to combine comfort 
with durability, to use materials and 
designs which will carry out the spirit of 
the garden, and then to place them where 
they will enhance the scheme and be, them- 
selves, spots from which it is pleasant to 
look and in which it is pleasant to linger. 
Bodily comfort in the garden has to be 
some sort of compromise between the desire 
for ease and the rather unyielding rugged- 
ness of things that have to withstand the 
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RICHARD H. PRATT 


elements. Stone, for instance, is not the 
softest material in the world; but it is diffi- 
cult for rain and snow and frost and heat 
to do anything to it but give it a lovelier, 
mellower texture. Therefore 
justly popular material for garden seats. 
In the sun-drenched gardens of Italy it 
was almost perfect. Even with the disad- 
vantages it offers here of being somewhat 
July and 
August, when it is apt to be too warm, its 
good points—its permanence and, properly 


stone Is a 


too cool for comfort, except in 


handled, its beauty, outweigh its bad ones. 

The stone seat is particularly effective 
when it is built into its garden. Set in a 
niche or tied in with flanking walls, like 
the curious 17th century seat shown below, 
it becomes as it should be—actually im- 
movable. It is susceptible to a wide vari- 
ety of designs, but it is loveliest when it is 
subdued in ornamentation. Ornate carv- 
ing not only makes it restless in appear- 
ance but uncomfortable to sit upon. 

In a built-up seat stone may be used very 
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A curiously carved and ornamented stone bench in an English garden, dating from 1700, in which 
the grotesque supports show the lingering Gothic influence and the scrolled and florid back the 


still unfamiliar Italian idea. 





Its setting of flanking walls and clipped yew background is superb 
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f ater = espe " sae + White furniture effe 
\ tively placed in the 


of" : garden arbor of H. R. 
. Louts, Richmond, Ind. 
Prentice Sanger, was 
the landscape architect 
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attractively with brick, as in the two semi- 
circular seats at the bottom of this page. 
Limestone or marble in the seats, supports 
and copings, affords a definite contrast with 
the brick. But these particular combina- 
tions are not the only ones. Slate slabs 
in carefully chosen shadings, can be used 
in the same way where a sharp change in 
color is not wanted. 

Nor are the smoothly cut stones, like 
limestone, marble and slate, the only ones 
which can be used in garden seats. Less 
usual and by no means necessarily less com- 
fortable is the sort which is constructed in 
masonry, either of stone, brick or tile, or 
of combinations of materials. <A 
curved seat of this type is shown at the top 
of page 47, and it happily illustrates th 
splendid air of permanence and oneness 


those 


with its site which is given the seat that is 
made an integral part of its surroundings: 
a feeling that is especially strong in this 
case because the seat functions both as a 
seat and as a retaining wall. 

Seats of cast stone are becoming more 
and more a part of the garden’s equipment. 
Compared with the same kind of seats in 
natural stone they are quite inexpensive, 
and for that reason they are often used in 
too great quantity. Seats of stone, or of 
stone-appearing material, are pretty rich 
affairs and should be used sparingly to be 
effective. Artificial stone, in itself, can be 
given a beautiful texture, and as long as 
it is handled frankly as artificial stone it 
should prove a valuable material for 
den seats and ornament. 

It goes almost without saying that seats 
in marble, 


gar- 


and artificial stone 
should be used only in gardens which have 


limestone 


a definite air of formalitv. Their sur- 
roundings should not be placed in the em- 
barrassing position of having to struggle 
to live up to them. They should be set 
to an accompaniment of solidity—a solidity 
attained by the use o. walls, paving and 
formally clipped hedges. They should never 
be set on turf, for their weight, when the 
ground is soft, will cause them to work off 
of a true level. Both for the sake of their 
appearance and their solidity, they should 
be given a floor of stone or brick paving. 

The whole effect of garden seats in wood 
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is one of a lighter touch. As a type they 
may be considered more useful than stone 
seats in that they are more readily adapted 
to all kinds of gardens. Their lines may 
be gay or severe; they may be built up so 
solidly as almost to achieve the effect of 
stone, or they may be slender and graceful 
to the point of fragility. Being more easily 
formed they may be made more comfort- 
able. And being easily constructed into 
any shape, they can be made to fit any lo- 
cation in the garden for which a seat is 
desirable. A circular seat about a tree, for 
instance, can be accomplished with very 
little trouble in design or construction, just 
as a bay in a wall, hedge or lattice—a bay 
that is curved, many-sided, or rectangular, 
may be filled snugly with an especially 
made seat or with a grouping of several. 

Wooden seats should be chosen in de- 
signs which will reflect the spirit of the 
garden and suggest the architectural treat- 
ment of the house. It will be noticed in 
the illustration on the top of page 46 how 
well the furniture combines with the arbor 
in which it is placed, and it follows that 
the arbor is satisfying partly because it, in 
turn, reflects the style of the house to which 
the garden belongs. 

Colors are not safe in garden seats. 
When painted they should be done in white 
or in a shade of cream or gray just off 
white. There is always the danger that a 
green or any other positive color will clash 
with the colors of foliage and flowers. A 
natural wood stain or weathered finish, on 
the other hand, will harmonize with all its 
natural surroundings. 

The placing of garden seats is a matter 
of practical esthetics which deserves care- 
ful consideration. In addition to the fact 
that there should be symmetry to their 
arrangement in the garden, it is necessary 
that they be located in such a way that 
they will extend the interest of the garden. 
Seats at each end of a long path, for in- 
stance, will do much more than provide a 
balanced effect when viewed from the certer 
of the garden. They will lead us on to 
each end of the path, Seats should not be 
allowed to jut out into the path along which 
they are placed, but should be provided 
(Continued on page 98) 
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An unusually fine ma- 
sonry seat and retaining 
wall combined designed 
for a Greenwich, Ct., 
garden. Ellen Shipman, 
landscape architect 































1 lattice, curved seat and shaded 
table form a splendid unit to end 
1 paved and _ perennial-bordered 
path. Designed by Elsa Rehmann 


One comes upon the Chinese Chip- 
pendale manner in garden furni- 
ture with surprise at ils very evi- 
dent fondness for life in the open 
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Dutch gables add to this front a pleas- 

ant air of domesticity, while the ter- 

races provide a dignified setting which 
escapes any sense of grandeur 
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Although designed as a memorial 
of the Peace Conferences held at 
this house, the decoration over 
the door seems a little militaristic 





The stonework of the steps lead- 
ing up from the lower terrace 
agreeably relates the garden to 
the brick and stone of the house 
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The western facade is ae & ,' ' a ' The mouldings and the 
given balance by _ the i Ss ae ee ee ae : : Classical pilasters of the 
broad sides of the two ae 2 es Js RMR On ae 7 hall provide a dignified 
great chimneys, while the Ls a a j a : relief to the plain walls 
charm and intimacy of es ie I 
garden architecture’ are 
expressed by the graceful 
arcaded loggia. The piant- 
ing, and the pool set in 
turf complete the picture 
which is that of a typi- 
cally English country place 


Contrasting with this se- 
verity of the walls is 
the patterned floor, which 
adds not a little to the 
Egyptian note given by 
the two statues effective- 
ly flanking the doorway 
to the wide arched passage 
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THE HOUSE 
of SIR 
PHILIP SASSOON 
Lympne, England 
HERBERT BAKER 


Architect 
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WHAT THE AMATEUR GARDENER CAN DO 


The Vast World of American Fruits and Flowers Awaits His 


Investigation and Improvement 


n the shores of Southern England and of Brittany, across 
O) ine channel, may be found the wild cabbage. It grows in 
out of the way spots, in poor soil where there is not much com- 
petition. 
old 
tall, it possesses a somewhat fleshy, erect or crooked, semi-wiry 
stem as fits a plant which must endure adversity, and on its crown 
it bears a tuft of leaves. 


It is getting old, for plants like men and nations grow 


and less combative The plant is oftem but a few inches 


It is the progenitor of all living cabbage. 

Before the dawn of history it was used by primitive man, in 
western Europe, as an article of food. To tell the story of all 
this plant has done for humanity would take more space than 
we have at our disposal. It is the story of the development of 

We may give an inkling of what 
happened, because what happened to this plant is still happening 
to every plant now growing. Some of them 


closely watched by man, however, and undoubtedly he is the loser. 


mankind in western Europe 


have not been so 

Some of these wild cabbage plants show a téndency to form 
small tufts or little heads on the tops of the stem and from such 
have arisen all the head cabbage we now grew; some show a 
tendency to reddish leaves and these gave rise to the red cabbage, 
red kale and some of the latter are of marked decorative value; 
the leaves of other plants showed a puckered and blistered appear- 
ance and these gave rise to the Savoy cabbage, and the puckered 
and wrinkled leaved kale; others show a tendency to grow erect 
and not form heads, these gave rise to the collards, grown largely 
through the Southern states and a well known example of which is 
the Jersey walking stick cabbage grown on the Island of Jersey 
in the English Channel; the plant grows over 6’ tall, the leaves 
are pulled off from time to time to feed the Jersey cows and finally 
the stalk is harvested and made into a walking stick to sell to 
the tourists. Brussels sprouts were developed from plants which 
showed a tendency to form little heads in the axils of the leaves 
on the stem; cauliflower and broccoli from plants which showed 
a tendency to bear thickened flower stalks; kohl rabi which is a 
cabbage with a thickened stem, came from plants showing a ten- 
A closely 
rape, was developed for its seed and the oil which 
could be secured from same. The wild cabbage plant,-in order 
to survive, had to provide some way of protecting its seed through 


dency to store a*réserve food supply in their stem. 
related plant 


periods of drought and cold, and the hard outer seed case and 
the high content of oil in thé seed were the means adopted. So 
much for the plant. 

The reason for this story is to point out that some primitive 
woman, in her hunt for food for herself and children, began to 
select and protect cabbage plants, and la‘ter the men helped. It 
was primarily woman’s work. This habit of caring for plants 
has been going on for so long in certain parts of the world that 
rigors of winter in parts of 
Europe forced it upon the inhabitants of necessity and, where 


it has become second nature. The 


this happened, we now see the care and selection of plants under 
taken for pleasure as well as profit 


en and cabbages and other plants reach their highest 
M degree of achievement at the most northern or southern point 
thes fully A fruit 


flavor northern or southern 
point at which it can live and fully mature its fruit, which is a 


at which can live and function reaches 


its highest when grown at the most 


very good reason for trying to grow many tropical fruits in sub- 
tropical America, and for trying to grow all plants at their most 
northern limits. The cabbage plant saved the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic people, as well as the natives of Brittany in the past 
and they do well to care for it now, and as their care and knowl- 
edge of the plant increases, their reward becomes more sure. It 
is true in every case. 

We grow to love that which we have to work to save, and this 
is perhaps the explanation of the presence of. the great mass of 
amateurs interested in gardening in Western Europe. They love 
the soil, their garden, and the plants therein and I have frequently 
heard an old English farm laborer exclaim as he was enjoying 
inspecting and handling his plants, as though talking to them: 
‘“There’s as much human kindness in some things as in others, 
and more.” He was appreciative of the response of the plants 
to his care. 


n America, we have not gone through the long period of 
| prensa which attended the settlement of Europe. Ours 
is a sparsely settled country, with thirty people where Great 
Britain has 700. We brought plants with us, and in addition, 
our supply of native plants is so vast we are but beginning to 
realize what we possess. 

A realization of our possessions is going to come with the 
development, or rather the revival of the spirit of work with plants 
among our people. Most of us have it latent, it merely needs a 
spark and a little opportunity to arouse in America an interest in 
amateur gardening which will make all previous developments 
insignificant. I say this advisedly, because we have such a wealth 
of flora to begin with and such facilities for securing anything 
we desire from anywhere, we have a background of research and 
knowledge which was previously unknown and, most important 
of all, means of making this knowledge available to all; a condi- 
tion which did not previously exist. To get the joy out of the 
work one must do it, and do it with understanding. One must 
know the plants, their ways, and capabilities; the great work of 
selecting improved plants has been done by the amateur, and 
more good things are being lost today than are found because 
some amateur has not kept in sufficiently close touch with his 
plants so that he can recognize a good thing when he sees it. Think 
of the advance possible if a million pair of trained eyes were 
searching America’s flora for better plants! 


he bush lima bean came very near 
value was not recognized. 


being lost because its 
After being placed in the hands 
of a seedsman as a desirable find he failed to realize how 
great an advance had been made. It was a chance remark which 
led Peter Henderson, the seedsman of New York, to hunt it up 
and he did not wait long after getting the directions—he went 
at once and got all the stock, and we all grow bush limas today. 
Some years ago, a grower of garden peas in New York happen- 
ing to pull off a pod from a plant and eat the peas, remarked as 
he did so that “those peas are sweet as sugar” and realizing the 
advance that had been made, he immediately set to work to find 
the plant and save the seed, and this plant became the progenitor 
of all the varieties of sugar peas we now grow. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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MAKING THE HALL A PICTURE 


To design a hallway upon lines so purely 
pictorial as this is unusual and interesting. 
The architects have combined straight and 
curved lines with a skill and a sense for pic- 
torial composition which could well be the 
envy of any painter. The group of open- 


ings to the right of the short stair are outlets 
for the heating, an ingenious relief from 
some of the more conventional devices of 
grille-work one generally sees. The house 
is designed by Mellor, Meigs and Howe, for 
Heatley C. Dulles, at Villa Nova, Penna. 
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Built-in bookcases on either side of the fireplace, a wide window of dignified proportions, plenty 
0} comfortable chairs and a commodious table create an unusually livable library. It was 
designed by Mellor, Meigs & Howe 


BOOK: R.O0OUMe 67 PN DIV | BeeAL IT Y 


All the Furnishings of a Library Should Be Planned with Books in Mind 


for Apart from Their Interest They Provide the Main Decorative Note 


MARGARET McELROY 


be in the city or the coun- 
try. The reason for a 
library in any type of 


iving rooms, dining 
rooms bed chambe rs 
and even halls may be as 


original in their furnish house, at all seasons of 


the year, is books! Books 
are the focal point from 
which all the decoration 
radiates. Successful _ li- 
braries are those in which 
one is conscious of the 
books first, the surround- 
ings second. 

Certain essentials must 
be observed whether the 
library be a dignified one 
of the Tudor type or an 
unpretentious book room 
tucked away under the 
eaves in a country cottage. 
Comfortable chairs in 
which to read books, suffi- 
cient lights convenientlv 
(Continued on page 126) 


ings as one desires to make 
them They may reflect 
the latest whims of the 
decorator—alwarys pro- 
vided the canons of good 


taste are observed—and not 
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be out of the picture 
There is much to be said 
for a gav and original liv 
ing room or entrance hall 
in a little country house 


After the dignified, serious 
interiors of the winter, an 
unusual and inviting room 
that gives one the shock of 
something new and delight 
ful is not only permissible 
but a welcome relief from 
ill the dignity of the city 
hous But when it comes 
Charmingly simple and 
dignified is this small li- 
brary with its deep yeliow 
walls and old mahogany. 


In the New York home 
of Mrs. Henry Wise Miller 


to libraries, the story is 
juite a different one. No 
such liberties can be taken 





with this room. whether it 








The bookcase in the library 
above has quite as much 
decorative quality as the 
books themselves. It is of 
oak, the color and grain of 
the wood forming a very 
effective herringbone pattern 


When the walls are light in 
tone a bookcase in dark 
wood is more in keeping 
with the other furnishings 
than one painted to match 
the background. The room 
below by W. & J. Sloane 
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In the library at the left the 
walls are paneled in birch 
and the chairs are antique 
walnut with seats done in 
red damask, Edward S. 
Hewitt was the architect 
and Thedlow, the decorators 
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T wo sides of 
this garden are 
protected by the 
house; a lattice 
just beyond the 
bordering brick 
path completes 
+ the enclosure 





GARDEN 


An Air of Pleasant Seclusion Can Do as Much Toward Making a Successful 
Scheme as a Good Design and Well Arranged Planting 


owever splendid a thing the outside 
HH woria, it has no place in gardens. 
It is something to be seen through a 
lattice, over a wall, or beyond a gap 
in a hedge. And by protecting your 
garden from the outside world you give 
it one of the finest qualities a garden can 
have, which is an air of pleasant seclusion 
Ihe enclosure which forms this protection 
need never suggest that it is put there sel 
fishly to shut out the 
world—there being no 
reason why it should be 
stern or formidable, but 
merely to serve as a hint 
that what lies within has 
been gently but firmly set 
apart, That, after all, is 
the real spirit of gardens 
—the spirit of detached 
existence from all the af- 
fairs which lie beyond its 
boundary. 

How to achieve this se- 
clusion is a matter of taste 
and necessity. It can be 
done with walls, fences, 
lattice or hedges. The 
choice of the material is 
not nearly so important as 
the way the material is 
subsequently handled. A 


DOROTHEA DUNLEA 


hedge can be just as effective as a wall and 
in many cases almost as permanent. In 
the small circular garden at the bottom of 
the page, for example, the enclosure has 
been made entirely of tall-growing ever- 
greens, than which nothing could have been 
more suitable. Where a dense enclosure is 
neither necessary nor appropriate, a lattice, 
hung with clematis or climbing roses, can 
be used with telling effect. 





In a city garden walls are generally im- 
perative. And as there is rarely anything 
particularly beautiful to be gained by a 
glimpse beyond them, the higher they are 
made the better. Even on the edges of 
town and in the suburbs, in cases where 
the garden faces directly upon a much tra- 
veled highway, a wall is apt to be the wisest 
solution. Elsewhere a complete shutting off 
of the outside world is not always to be de- 
sired. The hedge, wall or 
lattice should be there but 
it should be designed so 
that a view can be had of 
interesting and attractive 
things and scenes on the 
outside. 

Where a garden lies 
within an angle of its 
house, as the one shown at 
the top of the page, the 
question of completing the 
enclosure should be care- 
fully considered. It is a 
happy situation for a 
(Continued on page 104) 


This circular garden is 
given a fine feeling of 
Snugness by a_ sur- 
rounding line of cedars 
and arborvitae 
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M. E. Hewitt 


There is a mediaeval gran- 
deur of scale and ruggedness 
of construction in this great 
flagged terrace. Much of 
the true romantic flavor of 
an ancient castle has been 
achieved without any feel- 
ing of mere theatricalism 


The aspect of the terrace 
from the garden below is 
essentially picturesque, and 
again mediaeval in its char- 
acter. There is a fine qual- 
ity of dignity in the whole 
mass, and the stonework 
has been admirably handled 


THE HOME 


of DR. 
WALTON MARTIN 


Cornwall, Conn. 


EDWARD C. DEAN 


Architect 
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it the right of the house terrace a stone-piered pergola marks the beginning of the path which 
climbs past one rose-paneled space after another. As summer advances and shade becomes wel- 
come, climbing roses form a canopy overhead, while primroses bloom in their shadow 
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A Rose Garden in Surrey that Mounts Through 


Seven Terraces jrom the House to the Horizon 


MINGA POPE DURYEA 


Shere is something es 
‘| ventially Ivrical about 
this garden in Surrey which lengthwise path, 
le aps Irom one level to 
another through a series of 
seven terraces, On each level, 


from the house terrace to the 
hill-top, there is a paneled 





space set with roses. To give 
variety to one’s progress each 
terrace is given a different de- 
sign And to make the trip 
even more interesting each ter- 


as a whole. 


race is planted with varieties 
of roses different from those 
which fill the panels adjoining 
above and below. The terrace owner of the 
at the top, which is not shown 
on the | lan, is used as a cut- 
ting garden in which all the 
best blooming roses are grown 


On each side of the garden, 


Christie-Miller, 
from top to bottom, a hedge considers the 
of clipped yew serves as a 
background and enclosure 


while a columnar Irish yew long blooming 





stands as an accent at the head 
1 lan of : w in two s tions, show: 
of each flight of steps. It was i plan of the garden, drawn here in two separate sections, shows 


six of the seven terraces; each terrace being planted with different 
nothing short of an inspira- 





tion that the designer of the 
garden should have placed his 


the terraces, along the side. 
The temptation, for the sake 
of a perfectly balanced plan, 
would have been to run it up 
the center, thereby not only 
cutting each paneled terrace in 
two but making it impossible 
to view each separate garden 


On the first terrace, which 
lies at the house level and is 
set in the center with a tiny 
figure on a tall pedestal, the 


Gerard Streatfeild, 
also its designer, 
but two varieties—Mme. Abel 
Chatenay and Mrs. Wakefield 


most beautiful 
and satisfactory roses in exis- 
tence. At the height of their 


roses make this lower terrace 
a flash of rosy-salmon. 
varieties of roses and paneled in a different design (Continued on page 104) 
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From a casement on the other side of the house the 
garden is seen to rise from one rose plot to another; 
the connecting stone steps accented by columnar 
yews, and the walls covered with pink polyanthas 


The main entrance of the Tudor house 
at Fullbrook, Surrey, the home of Mrs. 
Gerard Streatfeild, one of the most en- 
thusiastic rose amateurs in England 
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The Chair is a Dependable Index of American Furniture History 


From the Earliest Days Up to the Era of Horsehair 


| n colonial times life in the North and 
in the South presented definite con- 


trasts, just as it did in later periods o! 
American history The Cavalier settlers 
of the South had come to search for gold 


the Pilgrim Fathers of the North had come 
to seck a haven wherein they, their chil- 
iren and their children’s children might 
find freedom to worship as they pleased 
hy (Quakers likewise sought peace in a 
far country, while the thrifty Dutch of 
Manhattan Island and elsewhere set about 
their business somewhat differently than 
the Virginians set about theirs. How all 
these things affected the development ol 
the arts and crafts in America forms an 
interesting study, and the history of fur- 
niture in the Colonies is an interesting 
repository of data 

None of the earliest groups of settlers 
north and south appears to have brought 
over more than the scantiest amount of fur- 
niture If we follow the vicissitudes of 
the chair throughout its history in Early 
American times, we shall find it an excel- 
lent index to the state of furnishings in 
general during the periods covered by our 
study 

The Southern colonists before 1650 
ippear to have given little thought to the 
matter of furniture, imported or locally 
constructed. Thomas Deacon, it is true, 
inventoried “a wainscott settle’, “a wain- 
scott cheare”’, “a very old cheir” and “4 
old joynt stools” in his Virginia home in 
1647 and when, in the same vear, Gov- 
ernor Calvert of Maryland died “2 
chavres and a forme” and “an old frame 
of a chayre” were among his effects. Per- 
haps chests served the early Southerners 
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for seats until chairs became obtainable. 
By the third quarter of the 17th Century, 
however, the South was becoming lux- 
urious. The houses being built on the 
new estates called for more than the mere 
makeshifts of the earlier years. By 1685 
we find Colonel William Byrd writing 
back to England for twelve Russia leather 
chairs for Westover and by the end of the 
century no one had to stand up in a Vir- 
ginian mansion. There were turned and 
carved wooden chairs, Russia leather 
chairs, Turkey-work chairs, wicker chairs, 
straw-seated chairs, flag-seated chairs, 
chairs seated with rush, with the inner 
bark of the basswood tree, chair-tables, 
and the Dutch chairs were then beginning 
to make their appearance. 
Notwithstanding the great demand for 
furniture in the South, the Southern colo- 
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4 table chair of oak with a 
pine top that swings down level 
This dates from 1625 to 1675 


An American wainscot arm 
chair in oak, made about 
the middle of the 17th Century 


A heavily carved oak Ameri- 
can wainscot armchair from 
the latter part of 17th Century 


nists appear to have continued to import all 
their pieces from England or Holland and 
not to have attempted or to have given 
local encouragement to any attempt to in- 
troduce furniture-making in the southern 
settlements. The only instance, which I 
have been able to find on record is one 
already noted by Esther Singleton in her 
book on “The Furniture of Our Fore- 
fathers”, where Thomas Bradley, a car- 
penter of Essex County, Virginia, was 
commissioned to make “a Chaire for the 
President of the Court at the upper End 
of the table next the shed”. This was in 
the year 1685. In substantiation of our 
surmise, one may quote Beverley’s “His- 
tory and Present State of Virginia” (1705) 
where we find the author criticizing 
the Virginians as follows: ‘They are 
such abominable ill husbands that, though 
their country be overrun with wood, yet 
they have all their wooden ware from En- 
gland, their cabinets, chairs, tables, stools, 
chests, boxes, cart-wheels, and all other 
things, even so much as their bowls and 
birchen brooms, to the eternal reproach of 
their laziness”. English life was being 
transplanted to the Southern colonies, and 
along with it English furniture and the 
Dutch furniture a little later which the 
English affected. 

In the Northern Colonies, a somewhat 
more independently American or new 
world life was entered upon by a local 
enthusiasm—one may call it that—for the 
development of everything of a self-sup- 
porting nature. That is not to say that 
the Northern Colonies cut loose from such 
imports as those that brought English and 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The _ transplanted 
influence of Hep- 
pelwhite is evident 
in this mahogany 
American chair cre- 
ated about 1790 


“Fancy” chairs, of 
which the one to 
the right is an ex- 
ample, were first 
made in the early 
days of the 19th 
Century 


The term “mush- 
room” applied to 
the maple arm- 
chair, below, refers 
to the design of the 
front leg 1725-1750 





This type, the roundabout chair, 
was made of hickory and maple 
in the 18th Century 


An American chair 
style with Spanish 
wood is maple. It 


of 
feet. 
was 


about 1710-1720 





Dutch 
The 
made 
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The stylistic influ 
ence of Chippendale 
finds expression in 
this mahogany 
American example 
of the 18th Century 


Another type of 
“fancy” chair had 
turning made to 
imitate bamboo. It 
is a product of the 
early 19th Century 


Ash and _ hickory 

compose the frame 

of the sturdy early 

American chair 

Shown below Tt 

dates from 1625 
1650 
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When the grate is not removable 

one may give a summer appear- 

ance to a fireplace with a wicker 

or wrought iron basket filled 
with flowers 


Above is an eld Sheraton wine 

reoorr no “ ed a a flower box. 

Filled with greens it makes 

charming substitute for a grate in 
Summer 


























Fireboards should be paint- 

ed to suit the house. Color- 

ful red hot poker plants 

and decorative string bean 

vines make gay the fire- 

place at the right. Painted 
by Julia Daniel: 





There is néthing so forlorn 
as an empty, charred grate 
in summer, Decorative 
painted fire boards have 
been used in the New York 
house of Kemp Starrett 


FILLING 
THE SUMMER 
FIREPLACE 

















" WW. Harting 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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Both of the pictures on this page are views 
of the library in the New York home of Mrs. 
Randolph Ortman. The color scheme was 
taken from the Chinese porcelain bird on the 
mantelpiece—vivid green, purple, lavender 
and Chinese red. Miss Gheen, Inc., decorator 


Since there were brilliant emerald greens 
in the Chinese crépe hangings, varied tones 
in the chintz of the chair covering and 
vivid colors in the Chinese paintings in 
this room, it was advisable to paint the 
walls a pale beige tone of calm neutrality 
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An interesting ex- 
ample of two ways 
in which one may 
treat the same kind 
of wall space is 
Shown in the two 
rooms on this page. 
The walls above 
are light sage 
green, with straw 
colored moldings 


Gum wood stained 
deep brow and 
waxed makes the 
background in the 
room at the left 
The fireplace is 
flush with the wall 
the space on each 
side being set with 
bookcases. R. H. 
Dana, Jr. architect 











The walls and da- 
mask on the furni- 
ture in the music 
room of Mrs. 
Ortman’s house are 
beige in tone, a 
charming contrast 
to the many brilli- 
ant colors of the 
Chinese porcelains, 
paintings and screen 


A delightful win- 
dow grouping in 
the same room 
shows an interest- 
ing old Korean 
chest, black and 
gold lacquer chairs 
and curtains of 
amethyst Chinese 
silk. Decorations 
by Miss Gheen, Inc. 
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HUNTING CURIOS am 
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PROVINCIAL ENGLAND 


Suggested Itineraries for the Lover of Antiques 


M any an American who haunts the 
antique dealers and the auction 


sales at home has come to me, on 


little advice as 
Where, they 
want to know, can a few good things best 


irriving in London, tor a 


of one collector to another. 
be picked up which are old enough, or in- 
expensive enough, to escape the attention 
of the 


yOu a5 


such of 
are coming over to tour provincial 


American customs For 
England this summer I offer the following 
notes 

Chester is the cathedral city most taken 
London, | 


think; often in the reputable Chester shops 


en route from Liverpool to 
I have seen Americans buying delightful 


old articles for 


reasonable prices But 
snares are laid there—for example, imi- 
tation old Chelsea” china fruit-baskets, 


hardly vet quite cool from the kiln; it is 
wise to beware of anything purporting to 
be old of which there are several in stock. 

All the same, near the junction of the 
with the 
main road that runs up towards the cathe- 


street from the railway station 


dral, and in the street at right angles to 
that which descends towards the river, you 
can pleasantly hunt for real curios, with 
And on the floor’, 
speak, of the Rows, you can find the right 


“second 


success so to 
thing cheaply, in small dark shops which 
make little pretension and do not even bid 
lor your custom; I bought an “old Derby” 
teapot, Japan pattern, tor less than two 
dollars there 

About Chester 


is Shrewsbury, a town not so picturesque 


two hours distant from 
but at least as hopeful a place to hunt in; 
as you emerge from the railway station, take 
the left, pursue the curving main street up 
hill, along the flat, and then down hill, 
turning 


and bvye-streets, 


You hardly go 


aside into courts 
alleys and little squares, 


a hundred without 


yards coming upon 
another shop of the sort you seek for, 
wherein—particularly if you rummage 


about yourself inside—you are likely to 
find, at your like. 
Quite considerable bargains can be had 


price, a curio you 
Out of the chief dealer's shop L bought a 
Chippendale period, fret-carved, butler’s 
tray table, exquisite, perfect, and antique, 
for forty dollars—a sixth of the London 
price. 


I' you lund at Southampton, there and 
at Winchester, en for London, 
you may Winches- 
ter, like Cathedral 
England, large or small, be it 
Lichfield—Ely is an exception will 
find to harbor, in quaint little shops, 
which often have to be hunted for them- 
selves, treasures such as you covet and need 
not be a Croesus to buy. In such cities the 


route 
hunt with 


almost 


success 
city in 


York or 


every 


you 


Who 1s Going Abroad 
SIR JAMES YOXALL 


shops have a way of clustering near the 
cathedral, and of lining the street which 
leads to it—as they do at Canterbury and 
at Lincoln, for example—and as you hunt 
you hear the chant and the organ, or the 
sound of mellow bells in the air. At Win- 
chester you should search the region be- 
tween the cathedral and the College—the 
famous old school which has sent forth so 
many great men. 

Plymouth, to pilgrims who land there, 
offers opportunities for collecting, and on 
the way to London lies Exeter, where in 
the streets near the cathedral delightful 
things may be acquired. In a ramshackle 
auction room at Exeter I bought two wine- 
glasses for six dollars and for one-fifty 
respectively; the first, inscribed and en- 
graved with the diamond, and showing a 
warship in full sail, is a “privateersman” 
glass, a kind much sought for, and costly 
to buy in the ordinary way; the other is 
one of the earliest glasses made in En- 
gland, Venetian in style and early 17th 
Century in date, so excessively rare that 
what its Bond Street price might be I 
really cannot say, but I declined a brother- 
collector’s pleading offer of fifty dollars. 

Even a _ short run in En- 
gland will give you a hundred shops to 
enter, Suppose you aim at Oxford and 
Stratford-on-Avon; between those two, if 


automobile 


you motor, spreads the Cotswold region 
of almost unspoiled old beauty. Univer- 
sity cities are not the best for our purpose; 
too many persons of refinement live there 
for a treasure to lie long unbought. But 
in Oxford you may between the 
railway station and Carfax, between Car- 
fax and the cattle market, near the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial, and down that street of 
palaces called “the High”. Let us take 
the roving wheel however, and away by 


sear h 


country roads twenty miles or so to Fair- 
ford (where every window in the church 
with almost incomparable 
painted glass); two shops of the kind we 
seek for are near. miles on lies 
Cirencester—Roman, and 16th and 18th 
Century—where there are three or four 
shops; in one of them I bought a draw- 
ing-room spinning-wheel for twelve dol- 
lars, and in another a large oval medallion 
of 17th Century stained glass, to hang in 
or lead into a hall window, for thirteen. 

A few miles northwest lies Burford, an 
old coaching town where few of the houses 
are younger than the 18th Century, and 
most of them are two and three centuries 
older; this is a place which, I fancy, few 
Americans know. Halfway down the pic- 
turesque descent of the chief street there 
is a shop from which I have rejoicingly 
carried away several curio bargains, 
though it is more a place for old furni- 


is glorious 


Seven 


ture than anything else. On through the 
beautiful open hill country we go to Stow- 
on-the-Wold where, on the signboard of 
our kind of shop, you may read the name 
of “Jacques”, lingering on out of As You 
Like It and the Forest of Arden, and that 
name is found again, in the same business, 
at Broadway—Mary Anderson’s village— 
quite near. Six miles more, and we come 
to Chipping Campden, a place for an- 
tiques and itself in this respect, the most 
delightful little town in England—almost 
perfectly antique. Then a dozen miles 
will bring us into Stratford, past the inn 
where Washington Irving took his ease. 

The streets which lead from the birth- 
place to the tomb take the form of the 
letter Z; along that zigzag lie shops of the 
kind we are looking for; as they do in 
Warwick, a few miles off, and at Leam- 
ington, a proper hunting-place, quite near. 
Thence to Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham is the return route I recom- 
mend. The north transept of Worcester 
Cathedral points to an old street which 
twists along between a dozen places of the 
kind we look for till it reaches the house 
which Charles the Second occupied awhile; 
in that street I bought for seven dollars a 
Toby jug of age and authenticity—nowa- 
days a rare find, cheap. From the Fore- 
gate, too, down to the Severn bridge, is 
good hunting-ground at Worcester. Near 
the cathedral at Gloucester there are sev- 
eral streets to search, and Cheltenham is 
quite a place for the Tom Tiddler. 

I looked into a small jeweler’s shop 
window at Cheltenham; there were shelves 
in it heaped with miscellaneous things, 
labeled “all these at $1”—‘all these at $2” 
—and soon. Lying half-hidden by plated 
spoons, fish knives, and so forth, I spied 
what seemed to me to be a parcel-gilt sil- 
ver handle, embossed; and sure enough, I 
took away, from the dollar-shelf, a 16th 
Century court dagger, the blade damas- 
cened in armorials, the handle of silver, 
parcel-gilt, and the knob the Lion of Bra- 
bant—such a deadly plaything as might 
have been worn at Brussels by some- 
Flemish courtier of Charles V. “I got it 
in pawn, sir” the shopkeeper explained; 
it is more valued and in safer keeping now. 


here is hardly a large or largish 

village in England wherein, upon 
inquiry at the inn or from the local 
policeman or postman, you may not find 
some “little man”, with a lock-up shed in 
which he “keeps a few odd things”, as he 
says, that are worth looking over. In such 
a shed at a Cotswold village, for example, 
I bought two large old cooking ladles, fine 
brass, with copper rivets and the long slot 

(Continued on page 92) 
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; be : Flowered paper, taken from an old house in England has 
' been effectively used in panels on either side of the dining 
room in the Pelham Manor home of Frederick H. Allen 











A design of green leaves makes Leaves and flowers 


a delightful paper for a summer 
dining room. Thomas Strahan Co. 


ociability and good cheer set the key- 
s note for dining room decoration. The 
“festive board” of ancient song and story 
has become, in many instances, a thing 
of calories and concentration, but the 
spirit of the feast still lingers, making 
meals an occasion when individual tastes 
and interests are blended in the common 
purpose of giving everybody a good 
time. 

For this reason the decoration of a 
dining room can be more informal in 
character than that of the other rooms. 
It should reflect the air and spirit of 


On a pale yellow ground one 

finds decorative Chinese mo- 

tifs in soft green and tan. 
From W. H. S. Lloyd 


WALL PAPERS 


for 
DINING ROOMS 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 


the occasion of dining, be individual with- 
out being freakish, and should avoid at all 
costs being stereotyped and dull. 

Have you ever thought of the things in 
a room which make its atmosphere, give 
it character and make it different from 
every other room? First there is color. 
We all know the effects that different hues 





are more 
interesting than an all-over foli- 
age design. M. H. Birge & Sons 





and tones have upon us, orange and yel- 
low for gayety, brilliance and cheer; red 
for warmth and depth, used in moderation 
so as not to be Over stimulating; blues, 
greens and lavenders for cool, quiet re- 
moteness and austerity; grays for gentle- 
ness, rest, neutrality and tans for easy, in- 
formal sociability and carefully graduated 
warmth. One could write a volume on 
the subject and still leave much un- 
said. But color is only one of the 
elements that means the success of a 
room. There are others equally 
(Continued on page 94) 


Chinese figures in periwinkle 

blue and deep pink disport 

on a deep cream ground. 
From A. L. Diament 





THE 


‘Time, at the best ’ 

[ cruel artificer, has 
dealt harshly with th 
old colonial gardens of 


\lexico lrue, to this day 
those who care for such 
things may pace the 
shadowy alley of the 


Borda domain, or, if it is 
not their wish to travel 
quite so far afield, whi 

per their confidences into 
the Chamber of Secrets” 
which still survives in San 
Angel, or gaze at the muti 
lated grotesques ol the 
Pensil” But 


these ire perhaps the « 


lacuba 


ception Of many of the 
most tar-famed amongst 
the gardens of New spain 
little, save a fast fading 
memory ha reached 
down to our own times 
that, and a few clumps of 
bushes knotted together in 
inextricable confusion 


For almost three centuries the Spaniards 
reigned supreme in Mexico; and the mas 
terful race left its imprint 
stamped upon the country. 
time, in exchange for the 


gave her much of what was 


COLONIAL 


the Republic to the South Interesting Examples Still Exist Showing 


During that 
untold wealth 
which they derived from their colony. they 


undoubted|y 


GARDENS OF 


Art of the Spaniard, Moor and Chinese 


EL MARQUES DE SAN FRANCISCO 





























































































































in 8th Century 





Beyond this loggia 























irden wall, beau- balustrade lie the 
ifully carved, and monastery gardens 
ipidly decaying of old San Angel 
































indelibly 
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MEXICO 


the 


their best. Christian 
churches soon arose over 
the ruins of the ancient 
“teocallis”, and Aryan cus- 
toms and ideals came to 
supplant the semi-barbar- 
ous usages of the defeated 
Aztecs. Another element 
was imported as well, the 
strange Oriental _ strain 
which the Spaniards them- 
selves had acquired from 
the Moors. These three 
tendencies—t he Spanish, 
the Moslem, and the native 
—give us the key to the 
whole of that exotic prod- 
uct, Mexican Colonial Art. 
Extraordinary as it may 
seem, there is likewise a 
not inconsiderable amount 
of Chinese influence, due to 
Mexico’s geographical posi- 
tion on the ancient commer- 
cial highway between Eu- 
rope and the Far East. But 
of course, it is nearly al- 


ways Spain that predominates. 

Few are the towns, even in the Peninsula 
itself, which can boast of such an imposing 
array of fine old buildings as the capital of 

(Continued on page 90) 


The formal pool in this old garden at 
Cuernavaca is set with square island; 
and ends upon a loggia typical of Spain 
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Only a_ half-hidden suggestion 

S remains of the charm of this 

This raised pool, lined inside ? ‘ patio with its well head, and 
ind outside with faience tiles, : balustrade vine-tangled arbor 
achieves a_ splendid, colorful 
effect with the simplest means 


1" . a . : Almost smothered in foliage are 

in its circular, paved courtyard the garden house, arch and arbor 
in this garden at Coyoacan. The 

details show a Chinese influence 
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whowing 


EVOLUTION 


of a 


House & Garden 


SHRUB PLANTING 


the Ingredients that Go Into a Shrubbery Border and 


the Methods that Make it a Beautiful and Effective Screen 


hat does the architect 


think about when he makes a plant- 


lands ape 


ing plan? By what process does he evolve 


something of lasting beauty from a seem- 
ingly hit-or-miss collection of plants which 
he has decided will meet the needs of the 


problem ? 


First, he must consider the site. Two 
places might be similar in shape and size 
but utterly different in the selection and 
disposition of the planting material. Cli- 


mate, relative scale, the character of the 


immediate surroundings, the degree of re- 


finement, the amount of care the place will 


receive groomed to the last degree or al- 
lowed to grow as Nature wills these are 
only a few of the essential elements of a 


successfully built-up planting 

The accompanying plan shows what was 
The house 
large shade trees 
that the 


accomplished on a village lot. 
overhung as it was by 


so dignified foundation 


was em- 
bellishments often advocated by disciples 
of the lands« ipe art would have been 
utterly trivial. Since the owners did not 


wish anything costly to prepare or main- 


tain, the problem, reduced to its lowest 


terms, resolved itself into a border of trees 


and shrubs on the far side of the lawn, 


which, though primarily for screening pur- 


poses, should beauty and interest 


DOsscss 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


the year through, and, accessory to this, 
a few well-chosen and carefully-disposed 
plants and vines with a perennial border 
along one side of the house. 

As this viewed at a 
siderable from the house, the 
planting could be fairly large in scale. 
Intimate detail and choice bits of expensive 
planting, such as would have been appre- 
ciated on a more restricted area, would 
have been utterly wasted here. By keep- 
ing to a relatively simple treatment the 
double purposes of economy and good de- 
sign were served. 


border was con- 


distance 


In beginning, to make the plan, some 
things of rapid growth were first put 
down—a row of Lombardy poplars next 
the fence (to be cut out later) concealed 
barn the first 
‘ason, and the glossy laurel-leaved wil- 


the adjoining old verv 
lows are attractive enough to be left until 
they begin to crowd. A group of the large- 
leaved ailanthus trees, placed where the 
owner intends ultimately to build a ga- 
rage, will occasion less regret than would 
a choicer tree when the time arrives to cut. 

These preliminaries having been dis- 
posed of, the next step in the evolution of 


a number of 
hemlock trees that as they grow they will 
form a dense screen, contribute to a well- 


the design was so to arrange 





balanced winter effect and tie together the 
lesser units of the composition. (These 
trees have proved a practical choice for 
this locality, inasmuch as they may be 
successfully taken from the woods, even 
when quite large, if moved at precisely the 
right season, namely the last week in Au- 
gust and the first in September). 

To avoid spottiness in a landscape pic- 
ture we are told to plant in broad masses, 
low or high as required, each variety in a 
group by itself. If this advice is followed 
literally, the painful result is a series of 
solid clumps, anything but nature-like in 
appearance. The scattered hemlocks break 
up the lumpiness of the minor masses, 
and provide a unifying background for the 
effects as they appear in their 
allotted sequence. They are aided by the 
woodsy twigginess of the shapely littl 
blue-berried dogwood trees. Blended to- 
gether by means of this background, the 
many varieties to the various 
pictures may be arranged without con- 
fusion. 


lesser 


necessary 


First, in early spring, we see against the 
tender vivid green of young larch foliage, 
red maple blossoms, white sprays of shad- 
bush, pussy willow, and the misty yellow 
of spice-bush and cornus mascula, while 


in the foreground blazes the scarlet 
(Continued on page 88) 

The successful 

shrubbery 


planting, as 
here, fits snug- 
ly into the 
slopes and out- 
lines ofthe 
lawn and 
serves asa 
background 
and as a mask 
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By referring to the plant list below (the first number in every group on the plan being the index 
figure to the list) it will be seen how the various trees, shrubs and perennials were placed to the 
best advantage in color, height and blooming season 

AMT NAME May October 

17 Tsuga canadensis, American Hemlock 20 1 Prunus persica flore albo-pleno, Double 2 1 Hamamelis virginiana, Witch hazel, yel- 
(heights shown on plan). Nip back tips white flowering peach, tree to 15’. low flowers, 10’-15’. 
of branches to encourage dense growth. 21 10 Prunus japonica alba plena, Double white 43 3 Aronia arbutifolia, Red choke-berry, 2'-5’ 

1 Tarus cuspidata, Upright Japanese yew. mA R r flowering almond, shrub to 6. - also rose-like white flowers in June. 

27 Taxus repandens, Spreading Japanese yew “ 2 Spircea Van Houtteti, Van Houtte’s spi- 44 5 Celastrus scandens, Bittersweet, vine to 
(or use collected Taxus canadensis, ne raea, to 7. - , climb poplars, should not be allowed to 
American ground hemlock). 23 1 Viburnum Carlesii, Korean viburnum, 6’. choke better trees. Red fruit persists 

. 24 2 Malus Tloensis var. Bechteli, Bechtel's until sp > 

100 Pachysandra terminalis, Japanese spurge; eubie aint ab. tree to 20’ n spring. 
plant 6”-10” rs 3 Swings oa ea 2: all C ce eainin- tiad 45 5 Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Virginia creeper, 

20 Euonymus radicans var. vegetus, Broad a lilae, Ms tid sets a on fence, planted for red color in 
tg evergreen euonymus (clipped 96 2 Wistaria chinensis, Purple wistaria. 46 5 a heterophylle, T pi a 
ow). z a 27 4 Deutsia Lemoinei, Lemoine’s  deutzia, elopsis heterophylia, Lurquoise vine, 

Decipvovs Trees, Surups anp Vines IN white, 1’-5’ planted for blue berries 
\PPROXIMATE ORDER OF INTEREST Tune ¢ 47 5 Cornus alternifolia, Blue-fruited dogwood, 
yril 28 8 Diervilla rosea, Rose weigelia, 6'-8’. 10’-20’, planted for shapely manner of 
2 Larix Europea, European larch; large tree 29 1 Chionanthus virginica, White fringe (to growth, thriving in shade. 
if allowed to develop alone. 30’ eventually). 48 10 -Symphoricarpos racemcsus, Snowberry, 
2 Cydonia Japonica, Red-flowering Japanese 29% 8 Philadelphus Lemoine’s hybrids, Sweet 3’-5’, berries do not last long 
quince, medium-size shrub. syringa, 1'-5’. 49 20 Symphoricarpos vulgaris, Coral berry, 
15 Populus nigra var. fastigiata, Lombardy 30 Rose Harriscn’s Yellow, Harrison’s yellow 3’-5’, small intensely crimson fruits. 
poplar (screen cut in three years). rose, 3°-6’. 50 8 Callicarpa purpurea, Beauty fruit, 3’-5’ 
1 Bensoin oderiferum, Spice bush, grows 31 1 Crataegus Crus-galli, Cockspur thorn, 15’- purple berry. 

8’-10". 20’ or collect any native thorn. 51 1 Photina villosa, Chinese Christmas berry, 
1 Fagus sylvatica var. purpurea, Copper July . ; : red fruit, 10-12’. 

beech. 32 1 Kohlreuteria paniculata, Varnish tree, 52 5 Clemetis paniculata, Japanese clematis 

2 Amelanchier botryapium, Shad bush, 20-30’. Flowers AND Bu Legs 

shrub or small tree. 33 4 = callosa alba, White dwarf spiraea, 53 200 Purple crocus, 3”-4” apart closely massed 
Cornus mascula, Cornelian cherry, small : 5 Ro. k to front. — , 
tree to 20’, yellow flower followed by 34 5 osa  atleine, Pink prairie rose, 4’-6’. ‘ 54 10 Cottage tulip, Moonlight, luminous pale 
red fruits. 35 9 Hypericum anreum, Large-flowered, St. yellow. 
; : eases . : John’s wort, 3’. ss 5 : 
3  Lonicera fragrantissimi, Early-flowering .. . me a — 55 25 Darwin tulip, Madame Krelage, rose. 
fragrant bush honeysuckle, grows 5’-10’. 3614 Rubus odoratus, Mountain raspberry, 2’- £6 500 Mixed parcissus for front of shrubbery 
. ae eget ye 5’, (might collect). herd 
2 Forsythia Fortunei, Golden bell, 6’-10’. a vorder. 
alix ? d 1 l-leaved villow Auguet : fain © ¢? 57 25 Iris pallida dalmatica, tall lavender-blue 
8 Saltxr pentandra, taurel-leaved willow, 37 12 Clethra alnifolia, Sweet pepper bush, 5’-6 F te : :.* , 
_ small tree. : : fragrant, white (collect) May. : 
1 Salix caprea, pussy willow, (might collect). 38 25 Xanthorrhiza apiifolia, Yellow-root, used 58 1 Peony edulis supurba, early pink. 
1 Acer rubrum, Red maple. only for foliage. 1 Humei, late cherry pink. : 
1 Asalea Vaseyi, Southern azalea, early pale September 59 5 Fall hardy aster, Novae Angliae purple 
pink, grows 5’-8’. 39 1 Baccharis gre gna Groundsel tree, fluf- 60 5 Boltonia asteroides, tall late white. 
2 Magnolia Soulangeana, Large-flowered , fv white seeds, 4’-8’. 61 25 Phlox Rynstroom, deep rose, midsummer 
pink magnolia. 40 1 Buddieia sariabilie var. magnifica, Butter- 62 45 Nepet a Mussini, gray aromatic foliage 

6 Ailanthus glandulosa, Tree-of-heaven fly bush. cleuds of lavender-blue flowers, May to 

(screen cut in few years). 41 3 Euonymus alatus, Burning bush,’ 8’-10 October. 
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In California one 
finds awnings of 
this type used to 
shade both windows 
and‘ terraces. In 
brilliant stripes or 
in plain cloth the 
color of a Venetian 
sail, they are espe- 
cially effective on 
stucco houses 

















The dificult dormer window might be 
shaded with an awning painted in blue- 
green stripes on the outside and white 
underneath. This type admits plenty of 
air and reflects light into the room 


CUUCUUUTTE 


Awnings come in a large variety of stripes and 
plain colors or striped on one side and plain 
on the other. The designs are painted and are 
weatherproof. Above is a scalloped valance 
made by cutting out the stripes on the edce 















WINDOW 
TERRACE 


ics from Lang ©& Stanley, Inc. 











A conservative awning for a city 

house might be sand colored 

bound with French blue tape to 
match the painted valance 

















ay 


A long row of casement windows that 
open in should have one awning shaped 
to keep the long, low line of the win- 
dow casing. The awning shown above 
is painted in Venetian red and white 





An interesting awning might have a curved va- 
lance bound in bright tape and the insignia 
of the house stenciled in the same color. Above 
is a valance painted in solid green stripes 
alternating with yellow on white ground 




















A 
GROUP 
of 
THREE LIVABLE 


HOUSES 
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The home of Max Chotiner, Los An- 
geles, Cal., is a style that would har- 
monize with any locality. Tan stucco 
and many-tinted shingles give it color. 
Pierpont & Walter S. Davis, architects 

The two gable wings which are seen 


from the street flank a tiled patio. The 
mass of the house from this direction, 
1s well as from the entrance front, pre- 
sents an easy and very pleasing profile 


This bungalow-cottage is built on a 
good one-floor plan. The wings are 
placed so that the breakfast room gets 
the first rays of the morning sun, and 
the patio is shaded from afternoon heat 
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The central feature of 
the front of the house 
is developed to expre 

its importance. The 
doorway is well de- 
tailed, and the Palla- 
dian window is brought 
into relationship by 
the trellises 1 fl ig 
walk adds informality 


In a house of this size 


/ 


never dificuit to 


provide anample num- 
ber of livable rooms. 
The architect has tak 
en advantage of his 
Opportunities here. Ed- 
ward B. Delk is the 
architect of this house 
for Ray Colcord, m 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The old Mount Vernon type of 
square-post portico loses none of 
its fine dignity even when it is 
transplanted far from its Eastern 
habitat. This type of portico is 
gracious and does not necessarily 
imply a house of large scale 
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While this is not a small house, yet 
its manner has much of the pleas- 
ing informality which is generally 
associated with the small house 
The incorporation of house and 
garage, in the form of a “motor 
room”, is becoming more frequent 
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An interesting aspect is given this house by the unusual manner 
in which the brick and shingle treatments have been combined. 
It is a house of pleasant proportions. The owner is Walter 
F. Chorn, of Kansas City, Mo., and the architect Edward B. Delk 


The prospect of 
this house from the 
rear presents an 
appearance, almost 
of a different house. 
Its proportions 
from this point of 
view also effect a 
happy relationship 
with its level site 







SLEEPING DORCH 


OwWNEO’S 
DED 200m 
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The second floor plan shows the en- f 
closed sleeping porch and a compact } 
arrangement of bedrooms, baths and a ee oe 4 
closets about a _ central stair hall — 2» : 
* 
} HALL DINING 200M f 
| SUN foe SE ee eee t 4 
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] Poecn . oo Q 
, : . 
On the first floor there is an especially tL . ali bs os 


efficient relationship of dining room, 
breakfast room and kitchen. Under 
the rear wing is a basement garage 
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Texture m rough stone : ye i Here the individual stone 

work in which the mortar : é as a unit of design is 

is neariy as prominent as + emphasized by white mor 
the stone . th ee, ‘ tar joints 


An unusually good study in the texture of 
five distinct materials. In none of them is it 
unduly exaggerated, Donn Barber, architect 





This detail shows the degree to which 
texture can be expressed in the slate 
roof without affectation. The brick- 
work shows the same _ characteristics 





The stucco here has A study in stone, wood 
been given an unusual and = stucco textures, 
and interesting charac- each expressing its 
ter by means of em- natural qualities, sur- 
phasising its plasticity face and construction 
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Once Ignored and Neglected, It Is Now In Some 


P erhaps psychologists have  investi- 
gated and tabulated, among other 
facts about human weaknesses, the ten- 
dency of “going to extremes”. Most of 
history seems to bear out the fact that the 
swing from one extreme to the other is as 
marked as the well-worn old simile of the 
pendulum. It has been marked and duly 
recorded in the social history of the world, 
and the artistic history of the world is not 
without evidences of it. 

In this immediate consideration, the 
point of departure is the era of esthetic de- 
pravity generally known as the “eighties”, 
an era which comes down to us with monu- 
ments which even the scope and 
efficiency of professional wreck- 
ing companies diminish all too 
slowly. Even a century from 
now examples will probably exist 
so that students can observe at 
first hand all that is deplorable in 
the matter of texture. 

The architectural camoufleurs 
of the eighties seem to have had 
no more reason or intelligence 
than they had esthetic morals. 
They sanded wood and cast iron 
to-make it resemble stone, they 


Because stucco is a_ plastic 
material, applied with a 
trowel, there is considerable 
latitude in the degree of tex- 
ture which it may assume 


Danger of Being Exaggerated 
MATLACK PRICE 


painted brick courses on plastered stone 
walls, they artfully imitated the grains and 
figures of fine woods in paint, and made 
honest brickwork a farce by means of hide- 
ous colors and mechanically accurate 
painted joints. Few building materials 
were what they seemed to be, and what they 
seemed to be was usually the product of an 
uneducated artisan’s depraved delusion. 
The practice of senseless and often quite 
unnecessary imitation of one material by 
another, or the complete annihilation of the 
real character and identity of a material be- 
came so widespread that it was some time 
before the architectural awakening of the 


















early nineties made any impression on the 
texture situation. 

Brickwork emerged from its disguise of 
paint, but still neglected its possibilities of 
texture; woodwork kept well within the 
limitations of mill finishes, and stonework 
began to assert itself as such, though it had 
a long struggle to get over the passion of 
architects and builders to painfully chip it 
in “rock-faced”’ effects. Even today rock- 
facing is practiced on stonework, and 
reaches the height of imbecility in the cast- 
ing of rock-faced concrete blocks for build- 
ing—a piece of meaningless artificiality as 
bad as anything that was perpetrated in the 
depraved “eighties”. 

It was a long time before any- 
body so much as thought of hand- 
hewn woodwork, and the develop- 
ment of varied textures in stucco 
progressed slowly, but steadily, a 
little behind the gradual develop- 
ment of stucco as a popular ex- 
terior finishing material. 

With the emergence of archi- 
tectural ideas and ideals into the 
present enlightened age, it became 
increasingly more apparent that 
(Continued on page 102) 








This stucco finish approaches 
the extreme to which rough 
texture may be carried with- 
out affectation. Color can 
also be added to the texture 





Common brick here declares itself as a worthy and 

interesting building material, and the stucco finish has 

an agreeable color variation and texture. The treat- 

ment approaches the limits of the artificially primitive. 
Herbert Lippmann is the architect 
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The bedroom above 
has cream walls, early 
American maple furni- 
ture, green glazed 
chintz on the bed and 
chair and crewel em- 
broidered rugs. Harry 
Meyer, decorator 


A flowered wall paper, 
curtains of apricot 
gauze trimmed with 
mauve, a chair done 
im ecru and mauve taff- 
eta are delightful in 
a summer bedroom. 
Miss Sparks, decorator 


SIMPLICITY SHOULD 
be the 
KEYNOTE IN COUNTRY 


HOUSE BEDROOMS 


There is nothing more charming in a sum- 
mer bedroom than cool, sheer organdie. Here 
it is used for the curtains and to drape the 
dressing table and bed. Flowered wall paper 
and braided rugs supply the notes of color 
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The china for every day 
use should be arranged in 
an interesting manner be- 
hind glass doors in the 
pantry. Odd pieces may 
be kept in the com- 
partments on either side. 


the Os Ne Me ake 


In Addition to Being Arranged for Utility One 


Should Remember its Decorative Possibilities 


hina, besides being merely utili- 
tarian, can be of great ornamental 
value to a room. It will often pro- 
vide a brilliant touch of color and in cer- 
tain types of interiors brings a quaint, deco- 
rative note that is very charming. 
There are places where utility must be 
the first consideration in the arrangement 
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Ornamental plates of pleasant 
china, gay and primitive in 
design, are effective used on 
the shelf over a door in 
rooms of the cottage type 


A sturdy Welsh dresser with 
its rows of open shelves 
topped with a shaped wooden 
valance is the best setting 
for one’s cherished china 


{ 


VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


of china but even in this case it can be 
placed so that it is decorative as well as 
useful. 

In a dining room where the treatment 
permits of an open display of china, a cup- 
board of good design, partially recessed in 
the wall, will prove a practical solution. 
Also the simple, sturdy lines of a Welsh 
dresser with its rows of open shelves topped 
with a shaped wooden valance, are par- 
ticularly adaptable to a room of naive 
character. On these shelves the china 





















































should be arranged and grouped with care, 
forming a well-balanced and a colorful 
composition. Where painted furniture is 
used or when a higher note of color is 
needed to brighten the room, such a cup- 
board would be exceedingly attractive 
painted- some rich contrasting color, as 
(Continued on page 94) 






































Frequently the architectural 
scheme demands a_ closed 
china closet. Above is one 
built into a corner. The door 
opens on well arranged dishes 
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SOLVING 


As Hard 


THE 


Equipment That Makes It Soft Is A Paying 


under- 


ue to its glob 
world, water 


matter It 


trotting in the 


takes up more or less 


look 


and vet 


mineral clear and 


taste 


may 
lime, 
In other 
drinking and washing 


well enough contain 


or magnesia or some such mineral 
words, you will be 


a mineral water, which 
bad effects 


vicinities water is harder than 


and cooking with 


has various and sundry 

In some 
in other vicinities. For example, in regions 
and 
magnesia and less of the harder minerals, 
the 


mort 


where there is mud, stubble, lime 


the water will be harder than wher 


rocks through which it flows are of 
“Spartan stuff.”” Wherever there is mincral 
succumbs to the soluble 


matter which 


powers of water, we have water of some de- 
gree of hardness 

Under some conditions it doesn’t matter 
slight 


exists), but 


if there is a degree of hardness 


(which usually under other 
conditions it is quite perilous to have wa- 
ter with hardness 

Until difficult to 


break up the union which takes place be- 


any ce gree ol 


recently, it was very 


tween the solvent water and ready-to-be- 


attached mineral matter, but now we have, 


due to scientific endeavor, a method by 


which any water can be made soft for 


personal, culinary, and industrial uses. 


In many sections of the country, people 





ETHEL R. PEYSER 


taken to because 


it 1s sott. 


have water 


Ihey feel that soft water is bet- 


using rain 


ter for the skin, for the shampoo, for the 
laundry; which, of course, it is. They have 
discovered that their toilet soaps, unless of 
the most expensive types; and laundry 
soaps, unless particularly made for hard 
water, will not form a lather: that is, will 
not combine easily with hard water. For 
this reason those who can afford it have 
elaborate systems of pipes, vats, etc. for 
catching the rain water and those who can- 
not afford such plants, have resorted to the 
cistern, wherein the rain water becomes 
stagnant and perilous. Whichever way the 
thing is done, expensively or otherwise, the 
water is not always fit to drink, for rain 
carries impurities from the atmosphere, its 
storage is uncertain, and there is no surety 
that the water is safe. 

Furthermore, in the districts which have 
hard water, pipes clog with the mineral 
matter, boilers have to be chiseled out, tea 
kettles have to be scrapped or scraped, all 
because of the mineral scale which adheres 
to these things in affectionate embrace. 

Years ago the industries found all this 
out and used the zeolite 
But only recently has the domestic softener 
come into being. A Berlin professor, named 
fact that a certain 


water softeners. 


Ganz. discovered the 


House & Garden 


HARD WATER PROBLEM 


Water Has Many Distinct Disadvantages Any 


Investment 


sand-like material called zeolite had the 
charming generosity of giving up a part of 
its body or base (the sodium part) in ex- 
change for the lime or the magnesium of 
the water that passed over it, rendering wa- 
ter to the zero point, that is, completely 
without lime or magnesium. He also found 
out that if zeolite were artificially made he 
could produce a synthetic composition 
which would have other bases generous re- 
spectively to nickel or to gold or to what- 
ever mineral really was in the special sup- 
ply of water, and would exchange with the 
water, for the mineral it did not need, the 
mineral of its own body which was so 
lightly married to it that it would combine 
rapidly with the burdened water. So from 
this unstable composition of chemical life 
was born the modern domestic and indus- 
trial water softener. 

As the domestic softener is simple, I will 
describe it and then pass on to its “power 
for good.” It chiefly consists of a cylinder 
with the natural or artificial zeolite in it; 
two pipes, one of which lets the water in 
and one which lets the water out; a valve 
which permits salt to be dropped in. In 
order to re-use the zeolite (after it has ex- 
changed so glibly its mate for the mineral 
mate in the water) it has to be restored with 

(Continued on page 116) 























The mechanics of the water softener are very simple. 
is stored a chemical compound capable of exchanging some of its elements for the mineral elements 


in the water. 


To this 
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is added salt. 











The machinery consists of a tank in which 


The water enters this tank hard and passes out soft. 
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The front rooms of 
these English cottages 
at Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire, are in- 
creased in area and 
light by the bays a- 
longside the doors be- 
neath a long pent roof 


This corbelled type of bay is, through 
precedent, in character with the house 
of half-timber construction. Moot 
Hall, in Sudbury, Suffolk, furnishes 
this fine and authentic English example 


THE BAY WINDOW 
AN ARCHITECTURAL 


LEGACY from ENGLAND 


In the center picture, 
taken in the west of 
England, the _ small- 
ness of the bay win- 
dow gives no idea of 
the amount of cheer- 
ful sunlight it admits 
to the interior within 


The two-story type of bay not only 
adds to the interest and dignity of the 
exterior, but makes for peculiar grace 
and distinction within, as well as for 


added light. This is at Clifton, England 
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The early mullioned form of 
stone bay is the original 
from which many later vari- 
eties have been developed. 
It is characteristic of Scho- 
lastic Gothic and Tudor 
buildings, such as this Priory, 
at Chipping Campden 


The use of a pent-roof con- 
necting twin bays provides 
a practical shelter for the 
door, and also gives unity 
to the design of the house- 
front as a composition. This 
house is located in Pershore, 
Worcestershire, Encland 
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The graceful dignity of this 
Simple bay window is a credit 
to the English Regency period 
in which it was designed. In 
both proportion and detail it is 
gracious and restrained. The 
house is in Clifton, England 


(Below) A house in Sheep 
Street, Chipping Campden, 
England, is graced by this small 
bay which was remodeled from 
a mullioned Tudor window. 
It adds to the exterior a pleas- 
ant air of domesticity within 
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All these types of bay windows 
can readily be transplanted to 
American architecture. Here, 
for example, is the shallow bay 
on a modern Colonial house 
in Brookline, Mass. Grandgent 
& Elwell were the architects 





(Below) This ample bay win- 
dow has replaced a single win- 
dow like the one above it, with 
an obvious gain of light and 
space within. It is a later ad- 
dition to an old house in Chip- 
ping Campden, Gloucestershire 
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In this early 19th Century 4 
house in Bedfordshire, En- 
gland, the second-floor draw- 
ing room is flooded with 
sunlight from the tall bay, 
which also conspicuously 
aids the appearance of the 
whole exterior of the house 


Both floor space and light 
have been increased in these 
old houses at Burford, 
Gloucestershire, England, by 
the changing of the original 
mullioned casement win- 
dows to simple white, wood- 
framed bay windows 
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Birds are more apt 
to come into a gar- 
den if there are 
homes for them 
scattered among the 
trees. The rustic 
house at the left is 




















“{  — for a woodpecker. 
a. . ” ” .< oe 
tie It is 13” x6". $1.75 
aout = 
Wy 
1 ron house that lool he 5 
minitalur log abin i 
wood t ; y P / ‘ 7 The wren house above with 
i; Tt inti i PTT ir . . 
" poe dy , ahs he its picturesque thatched roof 
”) rT, in a tree o i 
P ; P yr j is made of small branches 
, ‘TF ; 7 td ; \ . . . 
lined with copper wire. It 


comes 12” or 18" high $10 














BIR D 


HOUSES 
for the 
GARDEN 





Swinging houses are said not to be 
troubled by sparrows. Above is a 
picturesque one in cedar suitable for 
a wren or a bluebird. $2. 12” x 10” 


The house above is of cedar treated 
to give a rustic effect. With a large 
opening for a bluebird, $3. Smaller 


opening for a wren, $2.75. 14” high é : 
Any of the bird houses on th:s 


page may be _ purchased 

through the House & Garden 

Shopping Service, if the same 

models are not available 
in the local shops 


1 ' - _—___ __. - | 








This gay little bird house is 
painted bright green with a 
dark green roof and red 
an és * 
chimney. 7” high, $3 
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This rustic bird house of rough cedar bark would be almost 
inconspicuous in the notch of atree. It is very small, measur- 


Unusually picturesque, this small bird house has many feature 
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In addition 


han 


ind 


cA 


the 
tH 


ere is 


to recommend it. Jt is strongly made, with a thatched roof, 
t f i bottom is hing 


é 
ij 


ing only 6" high x 7" long x 6" wide. As it is intended for 
a wren the opening has been made very small to keep out the 


sparrows. It may be purchased for $1 
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BASKETS FOR 
MANY OCCASIONS 


On This Page Are Shown Some Practical and Decorative Baskets Which 
the Reader May Purchase Through the House & Garden Shopping 
Service jj These San Models Ar Not Available in the Local Shops 


This basket for flowers or An unusually graceful wil- 
ivy makes a charming porch low trellis basket to hang 
decoration. Stained, _ $2.75. on a porch is 16" high. Nat- 
Handles and edges in con- ural color $10, stained any 
trasting colors, $3, 15" high shade $11.50, enameled $13 





An English willow tea basket 
holds everything necessary for a 
delightful tea for two in the 
country. The kettle and sand- 
wich boxes are nickel plated. 
Basket is 12” x 7” x 8" $36.50 








This Porto Rican 


, . This Philippine sew 
saddle basket in tan basket 


Z ing of tan 
and brown can be = . reed with a beautiful 
used on the porch to ) woven design in dark 


hold magazines, 11” 


. brown is $6.50. It 
high size costs $4.50 


is 4” high, Oo” wide 





= 1’; 
For gathering flowers { practical green reed 
one needs a practical s)/ basket has a _ nickel 
ind light basket. This 3 J plated lining and re 
graceful square rat- tei : movable ice compart 
tan one comes from : SA ment. 21” x 10” 


—+ oe 682. > 2 ‘ ; 4 
Caina, 15 wide, ? ih is priced at $15 




















SUNDAY MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
l. It tis ad- 2 Lettuce 
‘ 0 : r . visable at this will frequently | 
This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is time to take run to seed at 
aimed as a reminder for undertaking all large quantities this season of 
his tasks in season. It is fitted to the lati- f she yeas . 
tude of the Middle States, but its service | ‘These if rooted covering ma- 
should be available for the whole country | now will make terial placed 
if it be remembered that for every one fine plants for over the plants 
, ' hundred miles north or south there is a Cor «=p will tend to re- | 
diff 4 Gran Gve to seven dave tat or when bed- duce the loss ° 
‘ ; P imwerence © e e ys tater | ded out will from this 
or earlier in performing garden operations. |} make stems source. Re- | 
The dates given are for an average season. about 3° long move all such 
y M with good sized covering dur- 
flowers ing wet spells 
I ' A tory » Toma- 6. Now ix 7. Itis good 8. If they 9. Before ap- 
! up xs, cucum the time to practice to go have finished piying a mulch | 
ied to the bere and stop using the over the bed- flowering, the to the straw- 
{ w melons, as weil asparagus, as ding plants early spring berries to pro- | 
r ‘ wage root w other garden there are other pinching the shrube such as tect the fruit | 
be dom m that wi products that vegetables tips of their forsythia, deut from dirt it is a 
w he " » t j ure biect to ivailable now growth fre- sia, etc., should good practice 
" he d lia? “hou.d to take its quently This be pruned. The to give the 
tn went he ire , rayed at place. Keep the will cause them best method is plants an ap- | 
‘ rm ‘ wer per ssparagus to become more to cut out en- plication of 
‘ ea “i with lor dusted curling sturdy and to tirely several of strong liquid 
a ep deaux mixturs the summer develop more the very old food. ‘This will 
mi ‘ Leaves tha ‘ with a polson quickly and in branches By greatly increase = 
' aff ed ! i to de the better form pruning now no the size of the i 
ras e removed a isparacus Only the tins flowers will be maturing bet- A. Crutton-BrocKr | 
bee | need removal sacrificed ries | 
Vn ; , — . 
ly , 2. Ta 3. All the lt. Azaleas 15. Do not 6. Fruit | This brilliant En- 
nih 7 ; oF im the flowers such a hedge cutting genistas, aca- neglect to spray trees that have ay . i i oa | 
l which a bollyhocks, del should be done cias, etec., the fruit trees reached the glish é ssa yist writes 
r fauge more ded tf phintums, heli- | now. Frequent | should be when they are | producing on music, morals 
ton , or { i miting out it anthus, et trimming is re | plunged in beds | in flower, using stage should be | . : ‘ 
; enhouses for should be sup- quired ‘n order out of doors, a combination sprayed regu- pictures and poems, 
ne reater me. a bioom next | ported before to avoid mak- where they can of Bordeaux larly with Bor- » a0 » 

j at “ hould | any damage is ing a number be well pro- mixture and ar- deaux mixture then % ith € q u a l 
rdeniy m in ' wed <« done by storms ofunsightly | vided with senate of lead This protects fluency, in “Studies | 
ante hy 7 “ with and heavy volds, Hedges | water and Spray thor- the fruit from * Y le . _” | 

; : ord m winds. Propet thet have been | sprayed. These oughly from the parasites m Garde ning, 

editor he ¢ i tere if there is | skes should netlected for plants will be different and fungi. Sue- treats of lowers | 
gail iH ux inachic | be put in and some time may making growth ngles This cessive genera- | ; 
pe fa 7 1 t ofr I the planta can be improved b it this time and willdestroy the tions must be | and garden design 
't maker be tied in t tying in shape forming nent many harmful destroyed as | 
t them itting “er’s bud insects they hatch 
‘5. The mi» 19. Sow now 0 Keep a The flow 22 It is a 23. Do not 
¢ ing ro should ale, Brussels sharp lookout er garden good plan to go omit spraying | 
looked overt prouta, cab- | for aphis of all ‘should be over the the potatoes 
' | carefull and bage, celery | kinds if the looked over tomato plants, with arsenate | 
! heavy, ToO- umd §=«caulifiow- | weather is at | and any dry reducing the of lead at the = — 
! t buet new er. These when uidry. If the stalks should quantity of un- first appear- 
allowed ¢ wut wth should large enough to plants are in- be removed. productive ance of the 
‘ ! of be tiled into handle should | fested spray Plants that vines and sup- potato beetle 
“ ) proper posl be transplanted | them for three bloom through- porting those Hilling the 
- Lior Pruning into other beds | successive out the entire left to carry potatoes when 
should be de and at about everings with season should the crop. It they arein 
ferred unti ” apart. From a reliable to- be top-dressed matters little flower is advis- 
kL they have fin here t! can bacco solution occasionally what system is able. At this 
t i ‘ ished flowerina t moved into Ke sure the with some good employed to | stage the young 
bes when the old the garden pra reaches fertilizer to keep the fruit tubers are 
mene wood ia cut la be under sides maintain vigor supported forming. 
1. Onto Don't 26. Look out 27. One of 28. Don't 29. Be sure 30. Crops 
mace ré« ! ‘ to soak for rose bugs the essentials neglect to keep you keep the such a8 pota- 
ve d the thor- Go over the in producing up the sowings lima beans and toes, celery, 
ea « oughly when it plants each day good fruit is in the vege- peas properly tomatoes, etc., 
" © yea is NeCeA to with a emall | the proper table garden. supported: the will be im- 
| It is good pra rena to a can of kerosene, thinning of the Corn, beans peas by staking proved by mild 
t ) we { waterin shaking the crop. The trees and cucumbers and the limas | applications of 
e soll thor Evenings or flowers over should be gone | should be sown by tying in to | _ fertilizer. Scat- 
iaghiy with ear! mornings the can and over carefully | twice this their poles. | ter the fertil- 
to 6|Ol keep are) the best causing the in- now, reducing month Inter- Bush limas izer on the 
| om in clu time for this sects to fall into the quantity of | cropping may | should be sup- ground around 
Thoroust | work, Cultiva- the kerosene the fruit by | be resorted to | ported by small the stems of 
tention in thi | thon should fol This will de- about one-half in many cases | pea brush the plants, 
matter will be low #0 as to re stroy them Larger and bet- wit) the pur- placed in the working it well 
“ tua I establish the quickly and ef- ter fruit will be pose of increas- row Such at- into the soil 
» hetter op dust mutch fectively the result ing the yield tention repays with a hoe _ ——<————— — 
Mrs. Francis Kivi = — i _ Mrs. Epith WHARTON | 
7 men end women pictured on this page, with their chief interests for the most part widely varied, have come upon common I “] li Villas 
Hat img great affe nd in that al them have produced notable garden literature Miss Jekyll, an unequaled designer in plant arrangement, has n tas an s es 
tion for her sub written 2 » on garden ¢ on the + ua types of gardens, @nd on garden ornament. Mra. King, one of our most enthusiastic and Their Gardens 
ct Mrs Ain v moteur horticulturists, has written delightfully on gardens and designed them. Dr. Bailey, @ teacher, has written enough to more the aut hor of 
finds herself on in then Alle a t ah with volumes that keep many en emateur, as well as professional, from floundering. Mra. Wharton, @ “Ethan Frome” has 
timate term vith not t. has don the beet books on Italien gardens in extiatence. Mr. Clutton-Brock, whose portrait here, by the way, was written one of the 
all the affairs of ear d » by Ais friend W ~ R ~ a ~ “ son — at any — — the aun, — tae geo 4 ana more Rec ratct ry Bia finest books on the 
‘ ly then ¢ J w / ” steps outs muele erifictam to wr on garde now e same wide knowledge a “ . } . 
: v if subject—sym patne- 
dening, and ores he tt tom i with the sar affection for poppies and pansies which he has for the works of Edvard Grieg ul Ie t sy P 
imply and race tic, intelligent, and 
fully about them . ES = } extremely interesting 
. ollie, ™ 
Henry T. Finck 
| The dean of New York 
| . . 
music critics, the author, 
also, of “Gardening With 
Brains,” will cover this 
| summer his fifty-first 
annual gardening festival 
| 
' 
Miss Gertrupe JEKYLL : 
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Garden 





The 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR 
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This portrait of the dis- 
tinguished garden author 
and designer was painted 
by William Nicholson and 
is reproduced by courtesy 
of Country Life (London) 
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easure Is and ~ 


Romance in Chocolates 


Plunder from the Spanish Main! Modern treasure ships bring back from 
those tropic isles sugar, spices, vanilla, chocolate, nuts and fruits. The charm of 
far-off, forgotten shores and storied seas is expressed in this pirate’s chest of 
delectable sweets. The very fragrance of the opened box prepares one for the 
feast in store. 

Delving into the treasures is a delight to any candy lover. Beneath the top 
trays of unusual chocolates are money bags filled with gold and silver wrapped 
pieces, the finest coinage of the candy maker’s art. 

And then as you settle back to revel in these luxuries, here are the Whitman’s 
masterpieces you will find: 


Majestic, Minty Mallow, Plum Pudding, Temptation, Messenger, Mellowmint, 
Fancies, Milk Cocoanut Cream, Cocoanette, Pecan Marshmallow, Double Walnut, 
Jordan Almond, Filbert Clusters, Liquid Raisin, Liquid Pineapple, Liquid Cherry, 
Amaracene, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Peanut Caramel, Marshmallow Block, Dollar 
Mints, Honey White Nougat, Brazil Nut and Fudge-Marshmallow. 


Truly a treasure-trove is this picturesque package, so reminiscent of the brave 
tale of Robert Louis Stevenson! 


“Pleasure Island” is sold by those good stores selected as agents for Whitman’s. 
There is one in your neighborhood. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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hoy i? ; 
mir ’ ’ P . 
, 1 cabinet of rectangular construction with 
; mr T¢ 


panels and moldings. Note the pointed arched 
cutting of the apron, the shape of which is 


repeated below in the flat underbracing 
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CHARACTERISTICS 
WILLIAM 


ITH William ind hairs or be 


House & 





the armchairs 


Some of 
have finely carved “mir- 
ror backs’, so called be- 
cause they are framed like 


a mirror with exquisite, 
deep carving of leaf motifs 


of 


FURNITURE 


interested in making palaces 





Garden 


Mary furniture in plain wood in nature’s wonderful and gardens into attractive 
land we feel a domestic markings competes successfully with carving from homes 
well named by this” the hand of man. The designing of what we These are the marked f 
royal band, William IIL, would call practical furniture, light enough to be characteristics of William — 
i her l d his docile and easily moved and simple enough to be easily and Mary furniture: A chair arm with 
M me wilt Phe turni cleaned and cared for, is a quality of William Construction: Rectangu- @7ving and up- 
mem be re pical of the more and Mary furniture for which the housewife is lar forms, but lighter and /0stery as well 
homel und modern way grateful. also higher than _ earlier 
{ living | ht to England from the older Interior decoration as an art had its beginnings styles. Underbracing variously curved, crossed 
nations of the world at the close of the 17th in England at this time. William and Mary were and ornamented, often decidedly Renaissance in 
( entury Because of th e¢ in the home character. 
ul the house, which w yuilt with higher CO Ornament: Dutch designs, often harking back 
lings, the 18th Century England opens an to Italian Renaissance motifs, especially in mar- 
era of furniture making unrivalled for its pecu 2) ¥ = : quetry which becomes exquisite. The typical 
(Right) A § SS») yO (Below) Design © oi” — “hi 
liar quality and suitability. We are to-day striv ‘ (Ave Yang cockleshell motif is traceable also to Italy. Chi- 
ing to recall and equal it. The dates of the characteristic P pve @ painted nese decoration comes to England with the in- 
period are 1689 to 1702, hinge mount cabinet panel comparable China teas and porcelains. Veneer, 
One point, constantly brought to our attention, o marquetry, inlay, carving, coloring, gilding and 
is that the more elaborate William and Mary ate lacquer. Upholstery of cross-stitch embroidery, 
pieces take their inspiration from the Italian damask, velvet, leather and caning. Vase-forms 
Renaissance, albeit qualified in its transportation 7 supported by curved, crossed underbracing of 
throuch Flanders and Holland via France. Italian Renaissance type very characteristic. 
7 The simple pieces Tops: Arched hood 
As > . however are the special and double hood; crest- 
Me "ge a vccomplishment of this ed ; double chair topped ( 4 
* Y eriod Whether in settees ; straight EAS 
plain little tables, in (Cont. on page 114) KOK 
Wy 
1 typical handle at ss > ; | 
nd drawer pull = LTS A Spanish scroll 
th period R t table a wa foot of the A | \ 
a. ine the . same period \S PE, 
vp turning . and ) s 
4s sy 
Sa 
rams ——-* \ 
; \ . => = ¥ = 
£ aN \ ———— 
eo —_ M 
= —, i 
Le 1 bracket t A turned and Profile of a typ- 
| fool found on \ finely carved ical chair arm a 
many ibinet chair leg of the period f 
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STERLING SILVERWARE 


TERLING SILVER brings sincerity into family life, and 
dignity and graciousness to its entertainments. Sterling 
Silver should be used by everybody. And Gorham as the 
maker adds the final touch of correctness and elegance— 
the highest in quality, not the highest in price. 
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Established responsible jewelers everywhere sell Gorham 
productions. 
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GORHAM ETRUSCAN PITCHER; GOBLETS AND TRAY 
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How You Can Give 


Your Home New Charm 


OU can give every room in your 

home that delightful air of im- 
maculate cleanliness—You can_re- 
juvenate your furniture, wood-work, 
floors and linoleum—You can take 
the drudgery from dusting—By just 
going over all finished surfaces occa- 
sionally with Johnson's Polishing Wax. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


Johnson's Wax imparts a hard, dry, 
oil-less polish which will not collect 
dust or show finger prints. It quickly 
polishes to a vely ety, artistic lustre of 
great beauty and durability. 


Johnson's Polishing Wax comes in 
three convenient forms—Paste. Liq- 
uid and Powdered. Use the Paste 


Wax for polishing floors of all kinds. 
Use Johnson's Liquid Wax for polish- 
ing furniture, woodwork, linoleum, 
leather, shoes and automobiles. John- 
son's Powdered Wax makes perfect 
dancing floors. 


Building? 
uilding? 

If you are building or remodeling you 
should have our Book on Wood Fin- 
ishing. We will gladly send it free 
and postpaid for the name of the 
painter you usually employ. Use 
coupon below. 


This Book Tells 


How to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 


How to put and keep floors, wood- 
work and furniture in perfect con- 
dition. 

How to finish soft and hard woods. 


How to refinish old wood in stained 
and enameled effects. 


How to fill unsightly, germ-catch- 
ing cracks. 


How to stain wood artistically. 


Our Book Tells 100 Ways to Brighten Up 
Insist on Johnson's Polishing Wax 


(Canadian 


“The 


Finishing and Home B 
My Dealer is 

My Name 

My Address 

City & State 
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lohnson'’s Liquid Wax is the idea 
furniture polish It cleans 





varnish, 
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polishes, preserves and protects— 


all in one operation 


Your linoleum will last 





longer 


and look better if you polish it 


asionally 
peared Wear. It protects 
car and makes cleaning easy. 


Your Home. Use the Coupon 
For Sale at all Good Stores 


Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid your book on Wood 


eautifying 


with Johnson's Pre- 
from 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


8. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 6, RACINE, WIS. 
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WHAT AMATEUR GARDENERS CAN DO 


(Continued from page 50) 


A man sent a plate of apples to a 
show and a nurseryman seeing them, 
decided that they were an acquisition 
and worthy of propagation. In some 
way the name of the exhibitor was lost 
and the only thing to do was to wait 
another year to see if the same man 
would show again. Fortunately, he did 
and the nurseryman was on hand to get 
his name and immediately proceeded to 
secure the tree and all rights to prop- 
agate it. In this way the Delicious 
apple was saved. The wonderful 
McIntosh apple which perpetuates the 
name of its discoverer, was a thrifty 
young seedling tree in the Canadian 
wilderness a hundred years ago, and 
attracted the attention of the owner 
who was clearing the forest, so that he 
saved it. It has shown remarkable 
ability to transmit its hardiness and de- 
sirable characteristics to its offspring, 
so much so that 50% of its seedlings 
are worthy of propagation, and it is 
the parent of a new race of apples 
which will have a remarkable influence 
on apple production in northeastern 
America in the next fifty years. 

We do not need to defend the posi- 
tion of the amateur in American horti- 
culture, but as I read over the iew 
illustrations cited, I feel they are so 
pitifully small compared with what he 
has done, that they but illustrate the 
opportunities before us. Furthermore, 
I have taken up but one small part of 
the work—the study of the variation in 
the plants themselves. Those working 
with them will have all the inspiration 
which comes from doing the work in 
the best possible manner. The one who 
grows flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
should devote his energies to the pro- 
duction of varieties of high quality 


which cannot be purchased. It is not 
wise to grow Baldwin, Rome or Ben 
Davis apples, when there are such 
varieties as Primate, Early Joe, Cox 
Orange, Fall Strawberry, Mother, 
McIntosh, Melon and a long list of 
desirables which few people know; it 
is not worth while to grow Lombard 
plums and neglect Imperia! Epineuse, 
Miller’s Superb, Sannois, and a whole 
list of Gage plums; 7 few canners have 
recently discovered what a wonderful 
preserve can be made from ripe red 
English gooseberries, such as Industry, 
but the home garden should furnish 
them for eating out of hand for a 
month. 

Who is going to push our native 
fruits? 

There is one great force which is 
going to take hold of American horti- 
culture and place it on a_ standard 
higher than our commercial horticul- 
ture can attain, that will lead to ad- 
vances unparalleled. That force is the 
amateur. The joy of achievement will 
be his incentive. The inherent love for 
out-of-doors will be his impelling force 
With these at liberty to function, we 
may stage exhibitions of fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers second to none. We 
are not getting the fun out of showing 
that we might; we have too much of 
the attitude of the theatre where we 
go to witness a few perform, rather 
than the spirit of the drama where we 
all join in the play. The remedy lies 
with the amateur, and not alone with 
those who have means to employ ex- 
perts to produce this or that, but with 
those men and women who get out and 
personally work with the plants and 
take joy in it. 

SAMUEL FRASER 


THE EVOLUTION of SHRUB PLANTING 


(Continued from page 68) 


Japanese quince. Complicated, if you 
like, but one or two of a kind will give 
the effect. 

Another early picture is that of 
double white peach and white flower- 
ing almonds standing out against the 
green of the hemlocks. Planted for 
shade under the existing maples are the 
very early fragrant bush honeysuckle 
and Forsythia with under-drifts of daf- 
fodils. The yellow-root, planned to face 
the somewhat leggy flowering almonds, 
might be happily displaced by ferns and 
wild flowers, provided the trouble of 
collecting them can be spared. 

In May the center of interest shifts. 
The giant pine which shades the house 
determines the character of the nearby 
planting. Directly beneath, where the 
grass is sparse, is a ground cover of 
dwarf spreading Japanese yew, or for 
economy’s sake, the less compact native 
vew. With the yews are evergreen 
euonymus clipped to keep it low like 
a ground cover, and the still lower 
herbaceous evergreen pachysanda. 

An upright Japanese yew accents the 
corner of the porch, forming a rich 
dark background for the pale pink 
Azalea Vaseyi and the fragrant Korean 
viburnum with blossoms like huge 
clustered mayflowers. This daintier 
spring effect was introduced near the 
house because the dashing scarlet and 
gold of the far border precluded the use 
of pink. As fitting companions to the 
veteran pine two magnificent specimens 
of large-flowered pink magnolia were 
chosen to flank the front walk. To 
bloom with these, but on the other side 
of the house, unchallenged by the scar- 
let quince, we intend to plant a red-bud 


at some future date. 

Blooming later (about the end of 
May) are two double pink Bechtel’s 
crabs, standing alone in the lawn as if 
escaped from the border. Placed where 
they will somewhat soften the corners 
of the house and at the same time en- 
close the flower border, are some gar- 
denesque, domestic spring shrubs, like 
lilacs, diervilla and the drooping Spiraea 
Van Houtteii, which, though most fit- 
ting companions to the iris and tulips, 
would look decidedly out of place in 
the more woodsy atmosphere of the far 
border. 

To return to the latter—the element 
of form now enters strongly into the 
composition. On the end next the side- 
walk something was needed low enough 
not to cut off the view dovn the street 
which at the same time would thrive 
under the large street maple. The fol- 
lowing low-growing shrubs were chosen 
as much for their attractive foliage and 
twig texture as for their flowers and 
fruit—hybrid syringas, fragrant white in 
June, pink flowering raspberry with its 
luxuriant green leaves just where the 
shade is deepest, and where they will 
excite admiration in midsummer when 
flowering shrubs are seldom seen, spicy 
sweet pepper bush, spiraea callosa alba 
and hyperieum of the clustered golden 
stamens. Of interest later on are snow- 
berry, coral berry, and the purple- 
fruited callicarpia. 

This low point having been arranged 
satisfactorily, the remainder of the bor- 
der was allowed to vary in height, being 
tallest at the far end. 

In early summer a mass of pink 

(Continued on page 90) 
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If you were to ask the woman who 
owns a Cadillac which of its attri- 
butes she values most she doubtless 
would answer, its dependability. 


But she would also inform you that 
its other qualities likewise engage 
her admiration, and none more so 
than its dignified and distinctive 
appearance. 


She realizes that the car is repre- 
sentative of her taste and judgment, 
and she takes much the same pride 
in it as she does in a beautiful and 
well ordered home. 





In its form, finish and appoint- 
ments, she recognizes the type of 
beauty which is both striking and 
restrained, and which she knows 
will reflect credit on her wher- 
ever she drives. 


She admires this quality for its 
own sake—for the pleasure and 
satisfaction which artistry gives 
to a cultured taste. 


She admires it even more as the re- 
flection of that inner worth and 
dependability which single out the 
Cadillac as the leading fine car. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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These Gifts 
Will Carry 
Happiness 


T is when June comes ‘round again 
that the charm of gifts, suchas the 
pieces pictured above, is peculiarly 
manifest. For wedding or gradua 
tion, or sin ply as a gift whos 
unexpectedness enhances its value, they are equally delightful. 





Built throughout of American Walnut, they are faithful in 
beauty, in usefulness, in lasting service, to the ideal Berkey & Gay 
have maintained for over 6o years. 


Each piece — harmonious, graceful, friendly — will carry with 
it an enduring happiness in its possession, Foremost merchants 
invite you to view these occasional gift pieces this month. To 
the prices quoted below, your merchant adds freight charges. 


Hope Chest . . $70.00 


This massive piece, with is richly figured 
surfaces and embellishments cf fancy burl, 
claims kinship to the old Jacobean saddle 


baa chest. Admirably decorative. 1T bl $20 00 
Occasional Table . $20. 
Butterfly Table . $42.00 One of those quaint, convenient tables 


A charmingly designed table, whose sdaptable for infinite, varied uses in the 


famous forebear now graces The Wayside living room. A table dear to the feminine 
lon at Sudbury, Massachusetts heart. Just the right height. 


J . ™~ . 

Sewing Cabinet . $37.50 
A piece Mother will love, Its symmetry 

of line and three-tone color harmony were 

inspired by the old Spanish sea chests, 


With the prices of Berkey © Gay Furniture now uniform 
throughout the country, you know not only the quality, but you 
know the value. Henceforth, uncertainty is eliminated from all 
your furniture buying, for you have an unfailing standard by 
which to judge confidently, and to compare accurately. Buying is 
at once easier and more satisfactory 

Our brochure, illustrating and describing these gift pieces, together 
with name of nearest Berkey @ Gay merchant, sent on request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


M4 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Neu York Wholesale Shou room 


(Admittance by letter of introduct 


115 West goth Street 


m from your merchant or decorator) 
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THE EVOLUTION of SHRUB PLANTING 


(Continued from page 88) 


| weigelia, effective at a distance though 
somewhat coarse nearby, faces the 
ailanthus trees. In one place a white 
fringe contrasts with dark foliage of a 
copper beech, so placed as to allow for 
its fullest splendid development. In an- 
other spot the Harrison’s yellow rose 
gleams against the hemlocks, followed 
in July by the gorgeous single pink 
prairie rose, likewise too coarse for in- 
timate planting. To afford variety of 
| contour, little trees are interspersed here 
and there, not planned ‘» reach their 


ultimate fullest development, but to 
mingle with the rest. Some of these 
have been already mentioned. Others 


are the thorns, valuable alike for flowers 
and late-hanging fruit, and the little- 
| used Kohlreuteria, whose graceful pani- 
icles of yellow flowers hang for several 
weeks in July. 

Other midsummer effects have been 
mentioned in passing, when describing 
the low planting next the street. Next 
to this is a combination planned for 
Septem be r—the feathery-fruited 
groundsel tree, the lilac tassels of the 
| buddieia, and the flaming red foliage 
|of the Euonymus alatus. Other fruits 
are seen as well, blue-berried dogwood, 
| orange bittersweet climbing the poplars, 
| red chokeberry and the uncommon pho- 
tina or Christmas berry. Vines drape the 





fence, white clematis, flaming foliage of 
Virginia creeper and gleaming lapis 
lazuli of the turquoise berry. Nor must 
we omit to mention the little yellow 
flowers of witch-hazel appearing in 
late November. 

The little flower border against the 
big gray house is just about the last 
word for ease of maintenance and suc- 
cession of effective color. Purple cro- 
cus in large masses, followed by tulips 
of rose and primrose yellow, the big 
porcelain-blue iris pallida, creamy pink 
peonies early and late, and deep rose- 
colored phlox—the whole edged with 
aromatic gray-leaved Nepeta Mussini 
with its lavender blossoms, and built up 
higher at the ends next the shrubs with 
purple asters and white boltonias staked 
erect, have proved a durable and beau- 
tiful selection. 

A careful study of the plan and list. 
the latter listed according to season, will 
reveal the exact arrangement. Though 
the same conditions would seldom be 
duplicated, and thence deviations would 
have to be made in carrying out such 
a border, it should prove full of sug- 
gestions. Keep in mind, in seeking to 
evolve such a plan, that every tree or 
shrub is selected to fill a definite place 
and is put in in exactly that piace both 
on paper, and on the actual ground. 


THE COLONIAL GARDENS of MEXICO 


(Continued from page 67) 


the former colony. Spain builds for 
eternity, and while these truly palatial 
mansions remain, no one may dispute 
| how great is Mexico's indebtedness to the 
| Mother Country. But the Conquerors 
seem distinctly to have bestowed less 
pains upon their country residences. 
From the architectural point of view 
simplicity itself. Built in 


| nearly every case much after the same 


pattern, they are rarely more than one 
story high. There is invariably a large 
central courtyard, the “patio”, enclosed 
on all four sides by vast pillared corri- 
dors which, in their turn, give access 
to the adjacent rooms. The owner's 
coat-of-arms, elaborately carved in 
stone, was placed over the “zahuan”, or 


|} entrance way, upon the side facing the 


| street; another porch opened out from 


the patio on to the garden, which often 
lay behind. Towards the declining years 
of the colony, there would generally be 
a handsome fountain of glazed tiles 
from Puebla in the centre of the court- 
yard, whilst Maiolica pots, similarly of 
Mexican manufacture, and, like the 
tiles, betraying a strong Moorish influ- 
ence in coloring and design, would be 
lined up between the pillars or else 
completely within the corridors and 
close to the walls. Iron rings, let into 
the columns, were used for tethering 
horses in the day-time and supporting 
torches at night. At later dates it be- 
came the fashion to place structures, 
like well curbs holding trees and flowers 
and generally built of tiles matching 
those of the central fountain, in each 
of the four corners of the “patio”, 

We know very little about the gar- 
dens of the earlier days, but the prin- 
cipal country houses of the 16th Cen- 
tury were those lying in the suburb 
which to this day retains its original 
name of “La Tlaxpana”’, and owned 





by Cortés himself and another Spaniard 
named Cantabrana, both renowned for 
their lavish hospitality. Soon, how- 
ever, the place was to a certain extent 
forsaken for the more picturesque vil- 
lages occupying the southern part of the 
valley. We may take it for certain 


that fruit trees were liberally employed 
from the outset, lawns and large open 
spaces being carefuly avoided: the latter 
is a distinctive feature of Mexican gar- 
dens, for it must be remembered that 
the scorching suns of Castille had 
taught her sons to look upon shade as 
one of the primal blessings. A regular 
plan was rarely adhered to, at any rate 
on an extensive scale, and all these 
peculiar characteristics combine to im- 
bue the gardens of the whole colonial 
epoch with a _ pronounced oriental 
aspect. 

Some of the finest gardens and or- 
chards belonged to the Church, per- 
haps the most famous being those 
attached to the celebrated Convento del 
Carmen in San Angel. These seem to 
have appealed strongly to Gemelli 
Careri, an Italian traveller of the 17th 
Century who visited New Spain whilst 
engaged upon a tour round the world 
He solemnly assures us that the amount 
of fruit collected by the good friars of 
this one monastery alone provided them 
with an annual income not short of 
thirteen thousand pesos. But the or- 
chard was not only profitable from the 
financial point of view: it contained 
several copiously stocked ponds, and a 
variety of curiously fashioned foun- 
tains whence, we are no less gravely in- 
formed by the same authority, the holy 
men derived uninterrupted recreation 
The same order had a no less fruitful 
domain in La Puebla, fruit here being 
produced in such fabulous quantities 
that a lay-brother had to be especially 
told off to attend to all the pros- 
pective purchasers who flocked to the 
gates. Carmelite gardens had generally 
one distinctive feature in common: the 
so-called “Chamber of Secrets”, which 
consisted of a small vaulted building, 
open on all sides, and so constructed 
that words barely whispered in one 
corner would be clearly audible in the 
opposite. One is to be found at San 


Angel to the present day. 
The 18th Century was undoubtedly 
the Golden Age for the orchard-gardens 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Nearly three years’ production of the 
Packard Single-Six has now gone into the 
hands of the owner. 


It seems fitting in this connection, to recall 
the expectation aroused in the earliest of 
our Single-Six announcements, and inquire 
into its fulfillment. 


We promised, in short, that the Single-Six 
would conform to the best traditions of 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2 





fine car manufacture, and unite to that 
fineness a moderateness of first and after 
cost, without previous precedent. 


The steadtast maintenance of a sales 
demand without parallel in Packard 
history, and the insistent demand by dis 
tributors for more cars than Packard is 
able to supply, the car’s splendid behavior 
and marked economy—all these justify 
the confidence expressed three years ago. 
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Haviland China 
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E take pleasure in presenting “Old Gold”— | 

another of the many charming patterns to || 
be found wherever Haviland China is sold. “Old | 
Gold” was given its name by friends in apt descrip- 
tion of its richly beautiful golden yellow decoration. 








Since 1837 





our china has enjc ye d an enviable 
reputation. In purchasing be sure to 


J 
notice carefully the Trade Marks. | 


aovlang ands. 1 | 
France tneges | 


Unless these Trade Marks appear on 
each piece, you will not be getting the 


Genuine 


Haviland China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 
























Haviland China may be found in a profusion of beautiful pat- 
terns at all first class China or Department Stores. Write for 
name of nearest dealer if you have any difficulty locating one. 
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THE COLONIAL GARDENS of MEXICO 


(Continued 


of. Mexico: hitherto they had been little 
save an indiscriminate jumble of trees 
and flowers, showing little attempt at 
unity or regularity. But now the in- 
fluences at work in France and Italy 
began to creep slowly into the colony, 
and most of the gardens dating from 
this period have a short space laid 
out in the formal manner then preva- 
lent in those countries, subject of 
course, to local interpretation. It gen- 
erally assumed the shape of a square 
with a fountain in the centre, and shut 
off from the rest of the grounds by a 
low parapet 2’ or 3’ high. The flower 
beds were similarly enclosed, and the 
whole ground resembles a tile from 
Puebla reproduced on a gigantic scale. 
A strict symmetry was rigorously ad- 
hered to, and the central fountain sur- 
rounded by statues, seats, and jardin- 
iéres. Pots containing a few choice 
plants were placed upon pedestals espe- 
cially set astride the parapet for this 
particular purpose. 

It was here that guests were gener- 
ally received: festivities chiefly entailed 
the slow sipping of chocolate from 
enameled cups especially fashioned in 
China,—strange receptacles called “man- 
cerinas’—the proceedings being enliv- 
ened by low music from a string band. 
Reproducing, as they invariably do, 
many of the shapes and forms em- 
ployed in the contemporary “churri- 
gueresque” style of architecture, so rich 
in daring motifs, these gardens possess 
a peculiar charm all of their own, and I 
have no hesitation in commending then 
unreservedly for reproduction to all 
lovers of the old-fashioned. 

An old colonial garden still existed 
in Tulancingo about the year 1840. 
Madame Calderén de la Barca, whose 
“Life in Mexico” has of recent years 
been accorded universal recognition as a 
classic, visited it at the time, and I 
cannot refrain from quoting her admir- 
able description. “It was singularly 
pretty”, she writes, “and kept in beau- 
tiful order, with gravel’ walks and fine 
trees, clear tanks and sparkling foun- 
tains, and an extraordinary profusion 
of the most beautiful flowers, roses es- 
pecially. There is something extremely 
oriental in its appearance, and the 
fountains are ornamented with China 
vases and Chinese figures of great value. 
Walking along under arches formed by 
rose bushes, a small column of water 


CURIOS 
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PROVINCIAL 


from page 90) 


spouted forth from each bush, sprink- 
ling us all over with its shower. But 
the prettiest thing in the garden is a 
great tank of clear water, inclosed on 
three sides by a Chinese building, round 
which runs a piazza with stone pillars, 
shaded by a drapery of white curtains. 
Comfortable well-cushioned sofas are 
arranged along this piazza, which opens 
into a large room, where one may dress 
after bathing. It is the prettiest and 
coolest retreat possible, and entirely 
surrounded by trees and roses. Here 
one may lie at noon-day, with the sun 
and the world completely shut out.” 

Unfortunately, few such gardens re- 
main at the present time, and those are 
mostly in a sad state of neglect. The 
“Pensil”, established in the neighbour- 
ing town of Tacuba by Don Manuel 
Marco de Ibarra in 1767, is little better 
than a ruin, though what stil! remains 
amply justifies a visit, notably the 
fountains, garden seats, and arcades, 
fantastically carved in stone or pro- 
vided with quaint designs in plaster 

Last, but not least, amongst colonial 
gardens comes the famous “jardin de 
Borda” in Cuernavaca. Some of its 
admirers—their number is legion—en- 
thusiastically hold that it can bear com- 
parison with the far-famed Genenlarlife 
of Granada, to which it bears a marked 
resemblance in many respects. “En- 
closed by walls,” writes Mr. Baxter, “it 
spreads over a large sloping area with a 
westerly exposure, and commands a 
wide prospect over the glorious land- 
scape; from the extinct volcano or 
Ajusco, that towers just above the city 
to the northward, around the far-reach- 
ing vistas of the ample Morelos valleys 
that descends gently southwards into 
the hot-lands. It is still very beautiful 
with its terraces, arcades, pergolas, ar- 
bors, basins and fountains. One of the 
latter is a very gem of its simple kind. 
It has an exquisite charm of classic 
elegance, and effect of poetic antiquity 
in its dark and moss-grown stune, the 
sun-light shifting down upon it through 
the rich and glossy leafage of the great 
mango trees that shade it.” 

Originally iayed out by Don Manuel 
de la Borda, in the last quarter of the 
18th Century, it is said to have cost its 
owner more than a million pesos. The 
sum is no doubt exaggerated, but the 
impression the visitor receives is one 
not likely to be forgotten. 


ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 64) 


in the handle; price, five dollars for the 
two. In a remote small town, such as 
Spalding, there is almost sure to be a 
man who buys at local auctions, stores 
his purchases, avoids the running ex- 
penses of a shop, and sells “to the 
trade”, as he calls it—that is, to buyers 
for London curio-dealers who regularly 
visit him on their rounds. That you are 
not “ in the trade” need not be a barrier 
insurmountable, and he will sell to you 
at something like trade prices, which 
are low. 

For fine antique furniture, if | wished 


| to furnish or re-furnish, at reasonable 


cost, I should go to the principal 
dealer at Dorchester, returning to 
London via Yeovil and Salisbury where, 
especially at the latter, collectors may 
agreeably hunt. Spare half hours of a 
business visit to Nottingham, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, Car- 
diff, Leeds, Sheffield, Northampton, 
Leicester, Manchester, may be similarly 
occupied with advantage. The spas— 


Harrogate, Malvern, and Bath in par- 
ticular—and the seaside places,— 
Brighton, Folkestone, Eastbourne,—and 
old port-towns such as Rye, Falmouth, 
Poole, Kings Lynn, offer a_ collector 
many chances. So do the county towns, 
such as Guildford, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, Maidstone, Lancaster, Col- 
chester. In short, the list is long. 


MARKETPLACE on marketday 

should always be visited scrutiniz- 
ingly, the bookstalls especially ; at Truro 
I found in a “ten cent box” a copy of 
the first edition of Charles Wesley’s 
Hymns. Better book bargains may be 
discovered in a broker’s shop or small 
auction room than at a second hand 
bookseller’s, and old pictures at a mis- 
cellaneous furniture store are cheaper 
than at a picture-dealer’s. Richmond, 
half an hour by train from Charing 
Cross, offers you a dozen small dealer’s 
and a dozen broker’s shops to search 

(Continued on page 94) 
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TECLA necklace is as radiant and serene as the 
finest specimens from the pearl fisheries of the East. 
Let us show them to you. 


oS 
Técla Pearls can only be procured in America from Técla, 398 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


There is only one Técla shop in America, even as there is only 
one Técla Pearl. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Diamond Clasps $100 to $350 





Ceéda 


IWIifth flocnucr New Gort 


™ Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London, 


Upon receipt of references, selections 
gladly sent on approval 
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Te open, turn lock 
up. To lock, turn 


lock down One 
turn unlocks on lock 
every catch 


OF . 
f : 


| ® Greatest , 
Enjoyment of Vacation 


ITH vacation time drawing 

near, a wardrobe trunk is prac- 
tically a necessity. And once you 
see the new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunk, no other will satisfy 
you. Every convenience that will 
add to your comfort or to the safe 
carrying of your clothes, is in- 
cluded in this handsome trunk. 

First of all, it has the new pat- 
ented Safe-lock, which with one 
turn, unlocks or locks the trunk in 
all four places. No need of stoop- 
ing over to open the lower catches; 
no digging your finger nails in to pry 
them apart. 

And what a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets inside! There’s 
a big drawer for hats; a place for 
shoes; a laundry bag; ironing- 
board with iron-holder ; and thought- 
fully designed hangers for gowns as 
well as business suits. 





We suggest that you select your wardrobe trunk 
earefully, Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks——and how to pack!", will help you 
choose the one you want. Write for it—FREE. 


] SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


fHE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
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PROVINCIAL ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 92) 


in, and it is, as a rule, in the humbler 
establishments that you get the most 
exciting hunts and finds. In a couple 
of hours an automobile will bring you 
from the heart of London to Hitchin 
and to St. Neots, quite fertile places 
for our purpose; Kingston, St. Alban’s, 
and ring of old towns just outside 
Greater London are nearer still. 
England in the 18th Century was the 
wealthiest of countries; the workman- 
ship then was both exquisite and dur- 
able; and there has always been conser- 
vative care. Both quality and quantity 
in the home products, and much bring- 


THE CHINA 


(Continued from page 


for instance, a shiny black set of with 
an apricot lining. Extra china and 
linen could be stored in the large com- 
partment underneath the shelves, as 
shown in the illustration accompanying 
this article. 

Frequently the architectural scheme 
of the dining room or breakfast room 
demands a closed china closet. The 
cupboard illustrated is built into the 
corner, but would also be attractive 
set into a straight wall. A charming 
glimpse may be had, when the door is 
ajar, of an interesting grouping of china. 
The studied decorative arrangement of 
the dishes on the open shelves need not 
be adhered to here as the quaint mis- 
cellaneous arrangement is in harmony 
with the Colonial lines of this feature. 

The china of every day use, which 
is generally kept in cupboards in either 
the pantry or kitchen, may be inter- 
estingly arranged behind glass doors. 


WALLPAPERS for 


ing of treasure from abroad by people 
who made the Grand Tour, or returned 
from long sojourns in the East, filled 
England with the kind of thing now 
desired by collectors. And deaths, the 
division of estates, the ending of fam- 
ilies and the dispersal of heiriooms, 
have diffused the ownership of antiques. 
In a Richmond shop-window I saw, 
and I bought for two dollars a biscuit- 
porcelain flower-placque with the arms 
of a Duke on it, made for a Ducal 
House, at Bristol in 1768; its West-end 
value is over a hundred. You, too, may 
have the same luck! 


on the SHELF 
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The latter are advised because one can 
easily see the china that is needed, and 
they serve to protect it from dust. 
Closed compartments at either side will 
be found useful in taking care of the 
odd pieces of china, and small drawers 
immediately under the shelves may be 
used for keeping table silver. 

For the pieces of china which are 
merely ornamental there are many 
places where they may be placed to 
good advantage. Plates of peasant or 
primitive design, for example, are effec- 
tively used on the shelves over doors 
of the Dutch type. In an old-fashioned 
room plates and jugs may be effec- 
tively arranged on the mantel and on 
the wooden panel over the Colonial 
mantel a few large plates, providing 
they are of the corresponding period 
and hung in a dignified pattern will 
make a striking and appropriate deco- 
ration for a dining room. 


DINING ROOMS 


(Continued from page 65) 


important even if more difficult to un- 
derstand and use. These are the ele- 
ments of Pattern and Form. 

The latter we use in the themes of 
our furniture. The delicate propor- 
tions and quiet restraint of line in 
the pieces of Sheraton inspiration es- 
tablish an atmosphere just as distinctive 
and marked as the gray green of the 
walls. The larger, rounder, more ro- 
bust and florid fancies of Chippendale 
give a totally different aspect to the 
room, one of solidity and dignity, with 
a just amount of rather austere play- 
fulness. Or to go back still further to 
the rich heavy ornateness of the earlier 
Jacobean furniture, this at once creates 
an effect of sumptuousness owing to its 
richness of tone and color and the 
depth and beauty of its carving and 
modeling. Furniture of a simpler line 
and direct color appeal typified by 
our modern painted pieces with their 
straight silhouettes and easy propor- 
tions is more suited to the average 
American home. 

Quite as important as the style of the 
furniture is the style of all the pattern 
used in the room. Pattern is but flat- 
tened form seen in two dimensions in- 
stead of three. Have you ever noted 
how differently the large, flowing 
Renaissance scroll on the Chesterfield 
sofa makes you feel as compared with 
the neat, compact, conventional little 
ficure on the Sheraton chair? Or the 
wall paper in an open spaced landscape 
design as against the one in a small 
conventional pattern ? 


Wall paper is essentially a pattern 
product. For every type and kind of 
furniture, for every sort and shape of 
interior, there is a paper that tells the 
same story that the furniture is telling, 
that decorates enough and not too 
much, that suits the character, size, 
and shape of the room. 

Picture to yourself a modern house 
with a deep reception hall, stairs lead- 
ing up from the back, a small front re- 
ception room and a big dining room 
with an arched opening out into the 
hall. The wall spaces in this room 
are much broken and cut up by a fire- 
place, doors to pantry, bay window and 
cupboards. The furniture is good ma- 
hogany on simple lines. What do the 
walls need? A plain paper? No, for 
then the few remaining wall spots will 
be lost and the woodwork in the room 
will stand out with annoying plainness. 
A small figured paper? No, for the 
sweep of line in the architectural fin- 
ish and the weight of the furniture 
would both make it look insignificant. 
A flowered pattern would be also out 
of place with the severity of the fur- 
niture and the strictly formal character 
of the trim. There are but two things 
left, the formal leather pattern and the 
landscape. And of these two, the 
latter is by far the better. The remain- 
ing wall spaces are long and narrow 
vertically, and the sweep of tree trunks 
and foliage lend themselves admirably 
to them. So it becomes a landscape 
with tall tree trunks and nodding 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE anne sy i 


“My Lincoln has performed 100% since 
leaving your plant.” 


“On my trip to Colorado I traveled over 2500 
miles, always stopping over night at Ford Garages, 
usually finding them to be the best in the towns or 
cities and universally anxious to render service 
to Lincoln owners.” 


“If big car owners could only realize the ad- 
vantage of owning a Lincoln car in a drive across 
country, Lincoln sales would surely surpass those 
of all other big cars. Reliable Ford Dealers are 
so well established in all towns and cities that 
Lincoln car owners can rest assured that no 
matter where they may need service, a responsible 
Dealer is near at hand to render that service and 
at a reasonable cost.” 


Every day the mails bring us added evidence 
like the above that owners of Lincoln cars are 
experiencing a new degree of motor car satisfaction. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT.MICHIGAN 

















The Seven Passenger Touring Car 
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This monogram is 
the symbol of Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany, an organiza- 
tion of 100,000 men 


~4 women engaged 
“ing and 

tools 

“ 





When there 
shall be 


no more 
Marthas 


Every town has its 
Marys and Marthas. 
Mary is freed from 
household drudgery; 
Martha is “cumbered 
about much serving.” 


Some day all the world 
will realize that most 
house work can be done 
by little electric motors, 
costing 3 cents an hour 
to run. Then there will 
be no more Marthas. 


WALLPAPERS for 


Gdrden 


DINING ROOMS 
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(Continued from page 94) 


bunches of foliage echoing the lines 
and spaces made by the woodwork and 
repeating the simplicity and dignity of 
the furniture. 

This is only one case, but often the 
cut-up room presents a similar prob- 
lem and this solution will be found 
most satisfactory Landscape paper 
still further serves the purpose of 
making each wall space “count” for 
itself and at the same time tends to 
open up the space and make it take 
on a most pleasing air of largeness and 
dignity. 

For the room that is cut up hori- 
zontally by high wainscoting or plate 
rail, this is not so satisfactory. It is 
better to use here a paper with a 
good all-over movement or else one 
in tapestry effect, well covered in 
foliage that makes a rather solid mass 
of mildly varied tone and shape above 
the wood, lighter or darker according 
to the particular needs of the room. 


| In the smaller rooms, the low ceiled 


ELECTRIC | 








country house dining room with white 
woodwork and wainscoting, the lighter 
papers in less formal style make a 
happy, cheerful setting quite in keeping 
with the character of the room. The 
older chintzes in gay reds and greens, 
birds, flowers, and foliage, the newer 
more lightly drawn and varied effects, 
are all good; and the reproductions 
of old scenic papers are especially 
idapted to rooms of this kind. 
Choose something with character and 
snap, something interesting. Avoid 
the simple little blends and all-overs 
which sink back innocuously into the 
background and present no spark of 
entertainment or interest. 

For the ordinary dining room with 
one or more fair-sized, unbroken wall 
spaces and an average amount of light 
there is nothing better than the tapestry 
or foliage paper, provided the furniture 
is not too delicate and restrained. If 
furniture on Sheraton or Adam lines 
is used, then the lighter, smaller, more 
conventional figures or the period 
papers would be the best choice. For 
the majority of our dining room furni- 
ture, however, the Chippendale, Hep- 





Imagine this amusing Persian de- 
sign in a small breakfast room. 
The colors are old blué, rose, 
yellow, green and mauve on 
white. From Robert Graves 


pelwhite or Windsor styles, or the or- 
dinary straight line pieces, the tapestry 
and foliage papers in cool grays or 
greens offer a happy solution and make 
a background interesting and pleasing 

The breakfast room with its painted 
furniture presents another problem 
This type of room may be as gay and 
joyous as one desires, and some of the 
papers designed for these rooms are 
positively alluring in their color and 
pattern. Rich gold backgrounds with 
red, orange, blue and deep purple 
flowers on them, cool grays with birds 
and flowers in pastel tones suggest a 
multitude of possibilities for the dec- 
oration of the furniture and woodwork 
If the space be small, these papers may 
be used over the whole surface, but 
they are better put into panels with 
the moldings colored in the ground 
tone of the paper and the accent color 
of the paper suggested in a thin line 
or band on one of the flat surfaces of 
the molding. 

The paneling of the dining room 
gives a splendid opportunity, even in 
the larger rooms, for these handsome 
bits of color and design. Used over 
the entire wall surface, they would 
make too much decoration. But placed 
within the frames, they serve, as the 
tapestries served in olden days, as rich 
and satisfying glints of color, texture, 
and pattern to brighten and beautify 
the room. For these larger rooms, the 
formal scroll, the tapestry, the heavier 
bird and flower, the scenic and the con- 
ventional period designs all panel well 
and make fitting pictures for the 
frames that await them. 

There is no reason to be afraid of 
pattern. Many people are fearful of 
its not being restful. Try it out in 
your dining room and rediscover for 
yourself that restfulness does not 
mean inactivity, apathy, stupidity. It 
means beautiful, rich and interesting 
combinations that please the eye and 
stimulate the imagination. This is 
far more satisfying and in the end 
restful than blank spaces that show 
no originality of thought and usually 
suggest a lazy attitude of mind. 





A charming paper for a small 
breakfast room is this Chinese 
design in green or blue on a 


white ground. Courtesy of 
the Thomas Strahan Company 
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\ Popular with Discriminating People 


Look over the automobiles at your country 
club any afternoon. You will find the Olds- 
mobile Eight, five-passenger touring car, very 
much in evidence. 


Oldsmobile Eight enjoys this favor because 
it is a thoroughbred—it looks a quality car, 
and is one. 


Take the wheel of an Oldsmobile Eight. You 
will enjoy the velvety performance that only 
an eight can give. And you will discover vast 
power at- your command. In fact, this engine 
is the most powerful of its size in America, 
as officially proved by General Motors 
Corporation, of which Oldsmobile is an 
important division. 


In every way, the Oldsmobile Eight touring 
is your kind of a car. In beauty of line, in 
mechanical excellence and performance, in 
luxury and completeness, it “belongs”. That’s 
why discriminating people drive it. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EIGHTS AND FOURS 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 






; 
£ 


Distinctive Equipment - 


Rich brown Spanish leather 
upholstery, clear vision top, 
walnut side rails and steering 
wheel, transmission lock, cowl 
lamps, gasoline gauge on 
instrument board, windshield 


— cleaner, rear view mirror, cur- 


tain compartment in back of 
front seat, cowl ventilator, 
walnut finish instrument 
board, special drum head 
lamps which meet all non- 
glare legislation. 


Touring , $1375 


Sport Roadster $1625 
Super-Sport Touring 1675 


Brougham le es 1775 

Coupe ald De <a ee 

- SSSA | 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing 
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‘The ARCADIA Design 
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| riswhen the Bride lays out her gift china 
for her first dainty dinner party that she is 
most grateful for the discrimination shown 
in the choice of 


Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE 


TNS aS 
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Theodore Haviland China is a product of 
France and represents the oldest tradition 


f+ 
~ 


in the making of fine china. 


Exquisite designs, rare craftsmanshipand 
an essential hardness of body and glaze with 
which scarcely any china inthe world today 
can compare. 


[he exquisite Arcadia pattern on the 
delightful new Pilgrim shape is a rich and 
colorful Oriental creation reflecting a note 
in decoration distinetiy of the vogue. An 
open pattern. Patent pending. 


Theodore Haviland China may be 
purchased from any dealer in fine 
china. It ts by ne means as expen- 


sive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New Yor« 


CavaDran Orvars TORONTO 
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The end of a paved path has been marked by 
a recess in the garden wall, across which a 
plank or slab is fixed to form an effective seat 


GARDEN SEATS and SHELTERS 


(Continued from page 47) 


with a niche or recessed space. Once 
placed in such a situation they should 
be given some sort of background. 
Whether this background is a_ wall, 
hedge or lattice it should serve to set 
off the seat to the best advantage both 
in the matters of line and color. It 
must be remembered that to be effective 
from a distance there should be a cer- 
tain amount of contrast in color be- 
tween the seat and its background. 
Nothing could be more stunning, for 
example, than the sight of a _beauti- 
fully designed white seat in stone or 
wood set against the glossy green of a 
hemlock hedge. 

It will be found that seats in various 
parts of the garden are not equally de- 
lightful at all hours of the day. When 
the view from a particular seat is es- 
pecially fine during certain hours a 
shelter might be arranged which will 
make those hours completely comfort- 
able. Where seats face away from the 
sun during their best hours a tall back- 
ground hedge or lattice is generally suf- 
ficient to give them shade. Where they 
face toward the sun, on the other hand, 
they will need an overhanging shelter 
of some kind—an arbor, beach-um- 
brella or small wide-branching tree. 

It must not be supposed, by the way, 
that seats which face the sun in the 
garden are less desirable than those 
which have the sun at their backs. If 
the sitter is protected from the direct 
glare, the garden, filtered through with 
sunlight, will lie amazingly brilliant 
before him while from the opposite side 
of the garden the whole effect will be 
different. Where the first glimpse was 
an effective bit of hazy impressionism, 


the latter, with every plant standing 
out clearly in full sunlight, will be 
beautifully realistic. 

These two aspects suggest only 
faintly the great variety of effects of 
which a garden is capable. But some- 
how these effects are seldom fully 
noticed or completely appreciated until 
they are seen from a comfortable and 
well placed seat. The comfort of the 
seat itself and its position in the scheme 
of the garden have been considered; 
the question of shelter remains. 

In this article it is proposed to dis- 
cuss only those shelters which are in- 
cidental to the seat. Pergolas and 
arbors—all garden houses, in fact, 
rightly assume a greater importance 
than seats, and are a subject to them- 
selves. The smaller types of shelters 
consist usually of a post and lattice 
framework in which the seat is placed 
These may be arched over, as in the 
example shown ‘at the top of page 45, 
or the upright sections may be joined 
by slender crossbeams in _ pergola 
fashion. Depending upon their position 
in the garden these shelters are built 
either with seats at the sides or with a 
seat across the back. When the seats 
are placed at an entrance to the gar- 
den their shelter becomes a passageway, 
and the distance between the facing 
seats must be determined by the width 
of the path. When the seat-shelter is 
placed at the end of a path the seat, 
against its lattice background, faces the 
path by which it is approached. 
Shelters of this kind, with seats built 
into them, can be constructed by a 
carpenter from photographs, or they 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This garden bench is not only trim in its simple, direct lines, but 
its slatted and slightly sloped seat makes it unusually comfortable 
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Country Douse Dining Kooms 
om at the Dampton Shops 


LASTER walls finished in blue-green glaze 

with beautiful old XVIII Century Italian 
doors form an interesting setting for this sim- 
ple furniture, adapted from the XVI Century 
Italian to the requirements of a small dining 
room. Hand carved and hand made from 
dark toned, soft finished walnut; the draw-top 
table and long sideboard have been designed 
for convenience as well as beauty of propor- 
tion and permanent value. 


From Italy, France and England, we have 
gathered the largest collection of antiques. 
reproductions and adaptations in America, 
ranging from such simple, inexpensive coun- 
try house styles as this to the most exquisitely 
hand carved furniture for the luxurious city 
home. This collection is arranged in the 
Hampton Exhibits to assist you in the plan- 
ning of your own home. 


MampeonShops 


18 Case 50*Streee 7 = . 
faring St Patrick's Cathedral a) 
Rework SLO 


Deeoration - Antiquities - Furniture 


The Hampton 
Exhibits oec- 
cupy this en- 
tire building 
No branches or 
associated com 
panies. 











Goodrich quality is maintained in every 
Silvertown Tire. No two grades. No several 
brands. The same tough, practical, anti-skid 
tread, the same re-enforced sidewalls, the 
same Silvertown strength, There is just one 
word that means a cord tire—SILVERTOWN. 
The best when it was the only cord tire, it 


remains the best when there are many. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER ¢ 


ESTABLISHED :870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber ¢ lompany, [ td. 


Toronto *« Montreal + Winnipeg 


(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


praree: BY GOODRAICH DEALERS THE WORL 
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This solid but gracefully curving seat, with its comfortably 
raked back and rounded arms, is made of old battleship timbers 


GARDEN SEATS 


and SHELTERS 


(Continued from page 98) 


may be purchased ready made. The 
supports need be no greater than 3” 
or 4” square and the lattice strips from 
14” x 4%” to 2” x Y%", depending 
upon the design. The supports should 
extend to a depth of 30” into the 
ground and be held there by concrete 
footings; the lower sections of the sup- 
ports being thoroughly creosoted in ad- 
vance to retard decay. 

Another type of seat-shelter, and 
one which derives much of its charm 
from its colorful and temporary nature, 
is the garden umbrella. By means of 
this device any seat in the garden can 
be shaded at any time simply by rais- 
ing it over the desired spot. The 


| “handle” of one of these gargantuan 


parasols is provided with a detachable 
socket that is sunk in the ground and 
serves as a permanent place in which to 
fit it. Other types are used in connec- 
tion with a table, as in the group on 
page 47, in which case they are fitted 
into a socket in the table top. 

In the placing and arrangement of 
all garden seats and shelters it is a 
good plan to provide a_ substantial 
paving under and immediately about 
them. By doing this one may be sure 
of having at least these places in the 
garden dry and firm underfoot at all 
times. This paving, which may be 
either of brick or flagstone, will give 
stability to the seats and keep them 
level. It will also improve the appear- 
ance of each setting by making it com- 
pletely evident that the seat belongs in 
that particular place. 

Thus far we have considered only 
those seats which serve as permanent 
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fixtures in the garden. As_ integral 
parts of the scheme they must remain 


exactly where they were originally 
placed, in positions determined, of 
course, by the necessity for balance, 
symmetry and the ending of a vista, as 


well as for the desire for leisure.at those 
points. Whether these seats are movable 
or not they must seem so much an ac- 
tual part of the garden that the thought 
of moving them would never come up. 
The other type of seats is that which 
can be used to form a sociable cluster 
under an arbor or pergola or on a 
paved space elsewhere in the garden. 

The furniture of a living room fur- 
nishes a direct parallel to these two 
types of seats in the garden. A library 
table, a sofa, or any other large pieces 
would be regarded as a fixture, and 
the balance and symmetry of the room 
would depend upon the permanence of 
their proper positions. The locations of 
occasional chairs and tables are to a 
certain extent more flexible. And so it is 
in the garden. Small seats, chairs and 
tables may be grouped in suitable 
locations and be rather incidental to 
the permanent scheme of the garden. 
If they are slightly re-arranged at any 
time it will hardly matter, and if they 
are removed altogether the effect of the 
garden will not be very much dis- 
turbed. Furniture of this kind, in 
wicker, iron and light wood con- 
struction, is easily obtainable in 
many attractive styles, and where 
there is a place for it in the garden 
it will be found to add astonishingly 
to the garden’s comfort and appear- 
ance. 


A Chinese feeling is noticeable in the design of the back and 
Struts of this garden seat that will hold eight persons comfortably 
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DopnpseE SROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


To those who thoroughly enjoy the out- 
of-doors, Dodge Brothers Touring Car 
represents tens of thousands of invigor- 
ating miles in the open air. 


And owners who have had long ‘experi- 
ence with the car, know how trouble-free 
those miles are, and how little it costs to 
enjoy them. 


They know, too, how light and conveni- 
ent the Touring Car is and how easily 
cleaned. 


Dodge Brothers power plant, the all- 
steel body, the permanent baked-on 
enamel finish, the genuine leather uphol- 


stery—all combine to explain why more r 


than 850,000 owners almost invariably ie 
speak of the car in terms of highest 


praise. 


The price is $880 f. o. b.. Detroit ‘ 
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Hand Woven Lil 
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PRACTICAL 
LUXURIES 


ny homes count among 
their treasures pieces of 
linen, hallowed by age 
and association, that are 
as lustrous and useful as on the 
joyous occasion when they first 
came into possession. 

Of such are Fieur-pe-Lis Irisx 
Hanp Woven Linen Damask 
tablecloths and napkins, fit to 
grace the tables of monarchs and 
yet the most serviceable of all 
household necessaries, priced so 
that they are a practical luxury. 
The handloom weavers of Ire- 
land mark these linens so that 
each tablecloth and napkin tells 
you by the simplest method that 
it is genuine. When buying linen 
tablecloths and napkins look for 
the Fieur-pe-Lis emblem and the 
legend: Irish Hanp WovenLinen 
Damask, woven into the margin 
of every piece. The signature of 
the handloom craft makes this 
linen a luxury; the Freur-pe-Lis 
emblem, guaranteeing its lasting 
durability, proves it an economy. 
Sold at the better stores in the 
larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. 
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A Book of Designs, containing full informa- 
tion regarding sizes, if not obtainable in your 
locality, may be had upon request. 


For fine use also are Fleur de Lis Linen Towels, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TEXTURE 


(Continued from page 75) 


the natural textures and characteristics 
of building materials were better than 
any artificial “textures” or faked “char- 
acteristics” which could be arbitrarily 


| applied to them, and all about our 


countrysides began to appear houses 
which seemed to possess a kind of in- 
trinsic merit which would last. 

Any idea, however, in building or 
anything else, is susceptible to the 
abuse of exaggeration, and it is against 
this that we must guard in the matter 
of textures. “Rock-faced” masonry is 
an example of bad art in the form of 
an artificial imitation of a natural 
effect, or at least of what was believed 
to be a natural effect. Considering 
here certain materials commonly used 
in the exterior construction of houses, 
instances are not far to seek wherein 
the architect, or artisan, or both have 
shown too much zeal in the “back to 
nature” swing of the architectural pen- 


| dulum. 
Brickwork in which rough brick- 
ends are deliberately projected two 


inches or so from the face of the wall 
is on the danger line of affectation. 
It undeniably produces an effect of 
texture, but by means too self-conscious 
and insistent. The architect may say 
“IT got rather an amusing effect here 
with the brickwork”—and the expres- 
sion which he means to sound pleas- 
antly blasé comes nearer to being lit- 
erally true. 


STUCCO AND WOOD 


There are even more affectations in 
stucco finishes. Texture is all very 
well, and even a variety of more or 
less tricky kinds of trowel work, but 
the kind of stucco finish which looks 
as though it had been thrown on in 
handfuls is as bad, in its way, as the 
stucco coat which is troweled as 
smooth as a piece of sheet metal, “The 
mark of the tool,” the fetich of all 
the ardent believers in the gospel ac- 
cording to William Morris is all very 
well, if the tool is used in a normal 
and natural manner. 

If a piece of wood is roughed to 
shape with an adze, the marks of this 
tool unquestionably add a pleasing 
hand-wrought character which greatly 
aids the expression of ruggedness and 
vigor in half-timber work, or in the 
jambs and lintel of a doorway in the 
informal type of house. But a distinct 
degree of insincerity is reached when 
a piece of mill lumber, which has 
never seen an adze, is deliberately 
roughed up with a plane or a broad 
gouge so that it has an effect of being 
scalloped, or even marcelled. The mark 
of the tool is there, but it is the mark 
of the wrong tool, wrongly used. 

The rough slate roof has added 
greatly to the vocabulary of our coun- 
try house architects—but it, too, is 
susceptible to abuse and exaggeration. 
It is well enough, and admirably pic- 
turesque when it is in scale and char- 
acter with its house, but it becomes 
grotesque when it is made to look as 
though it had been laid by the Druids, 
after they got through building Stone- 
henge. 


DANGEROUS EMPHASIS 


So much for the danger of exagger- 
ation and insincerity in over-empha- 
sizing textures in materials. It is a 
real danger, and one which might go 
far toward discrediting a number of 
excellent and honest materials; it might 
even give the pendulum a push back- 
ward to the point where textures were 
ignored and disguised. There are 
plenty of examples of greatly exagger- 


| ated textures in motion picture “sets”, 


and these should be seen as a sort of 
warning to such architects and pro- 
spective builders as entertain the belief 
that if rough woodwork is good, muti- 
lated woodwork is better. 

From which observations I do not 
by any means want it to be supposed 
that texture in building materials is 
not an admirable and highly desirable 
thing. The illustrations of this article 
have been chosen with considerable 
care to show good expressions of tex- 
ture in several commonly used ma- 
terials, and to show, in several in- 
stances, the limit to which the texture 
should be developed. 


HANDLING STONE 


Texture in stone masonry is a par- 
ticularly delicate matter, because a 
stone wall combines nature and artifice. 
The stones themselves are natural, the 
mortar jointing is artifice, and this 
should always be very sympathetically 
done. Few natural stones are suitable 
for building in their natural state, and 
must be “rough dressed,” which means 
in some cases having merely their ends 
roughly squared up and in others, the 
rough splitting of the stones as well. 
The amount and color of the mortar 
used depends upon the effect desired. 
In one illustration the horizontal shapes 
of the stones are so pleasing that the 
architect has emphasized the stones as 
units by means of white mortar joints. 
In another example, where the edges 
of the stones are not so precise, a 
unity has been given to the wall by 
the use of more mortar, and little con- 
trast in color between mortar and 
stone. 

In stucco finishes there is a good 
deal of latitude, because stucco is a 
mixed material, with no prototype or 
precedent in nature to tell us what 
its natural texture should be. Common 
sense and good taste ought to help in 
determining the best stucco texture in 
any given instance, but unfortunately 
these aids are frequently absent. 
There can be no general rule, because 
a good and effective finish for one 
house might be atrocious on another. 
Certainly the addition of coloring mat- 
ter and the development of troweled 
or rough-cast finishes can add greatly 
to the picturesque effect of this ma- 
terial, and so long as the treatment is 
a means and not an end, unusual 
stucco effects can safely remain on the 
right side of undue exaggeration. 


BRICK TEXTURE 


Texture in brickwork has been aided, 
if not entirely recreated by the enlight- 
enment of the manufacturers in provid- 
ing face brick in a wide range of ex- 
cellent natural colors and _ textures. 
The only way in which these modern 
bricks can be spoiled is in the man- 
ner in which they are laid up. Three 
things, here, must be right: the color 
of the mortar, the width of the mor- 
tar joint and the kind of mortar joint. 
Attractive brickwork has been done 
with white mortar, used in wide flush 
joints. There is less emphasis of the 
pattern formed by the individual bricks 
as units when neutral colored mortar 
is used, and perhaps the most effec- 
tive (and the safest) method of brick 
building is with neutral colored mortar, 
in a raked joint of medium width— 
not more than three eighths of an inch. 
The slight shadow cast by each brick 
sufficiently emphasizes the fundamental 
identity of the brick as a unit, and 
produces a pleasant and not exagger- 
ated effect of texture in the whole 
wall. Even common brick, laid up in 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Below a strand of Crex wire 
grass magnified many times. 
Note the fibre: Smooth, solid, 
strong. No holes, no splits. 
This is why Crex rugs wear 
so long. Germs and dust find 
no lodging here. 


This shows a strand of 
rice straw magnified in the 
same way. Note the spongy, 
shredded appearance. This 
is why forcign rugs and mat- 
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this manner, will make a very attrac- 
tive wall. 

Of exterior woodwork, enough, per- 
haps, was said in earlier paragraphs. 
Where wood is used in close conjunc- 
tion with stone, brick or stucco, it is 
desirable that it should look strong 
and rugged. Smooth mill finishes on 
wood so used make an unpleasing 
contrast, as they tend to make the 
stone, brick or stucco look rough and 
unfinished, while they make the wood 
seem too smooth. For the same rea- 
son it is better to stain than to paint 
wood which is used closely with stone, 
brick or stucco, because paint is too 
smooth, while stain allows the natural 
roughness of the wood to assert it- 
self. The thing to beware of is the 
temptation to make the wood too 
rough, to deliberately make it more 
rough, more primitive than it would 


R OS E § t o 


have been made by the crude tools 
and unskilled hands of a pioneer home- 
steader. This exaggerated roughness 
“screens” well in a motion picture, but 
is tiresome to live with, and some day 
may even come to look downright silly. 
Most natural building materials are 
naturally interesting, and are generally 
seen at their best in the oldest build- 
ings, when builders were not self- 
consciously striving for effects. Nat- 
ural textures will take care of 
themselves, and are very responsive to 
mild but sincere encouragement and 
appreciation. They should not be 
forced, and when they are exploited 
by means of insincerity, and the exag- 
geration which is one of the earmarks 
of uncultivated taste, their revenge 
falls heavily upon the builder, and puts 
him on record as having built not 
better, but worse than he knew. 
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(Continued from page 56) . 


second terrace, three feet above the first, 
is also higher in key when it blossoms 
with the bright yellows of Mrs. We- 
The next 
note in this chromatic scale of roses is 
the pink of Lady Hillington and Mme. 
Ravoury on the third terrace. On the 
fourth the rosy salmon of Mme. Abel 
Chatenay has been combined with the 
white of Frau Karl Druschki. On the 
fifth terrace Mrs. Streatfeild has done 
an effective thing by planting only one 
variety of rose, and that the white 


| Mme. Caroline Testout, then using with 


it in the beds the blue of Canterbury 
bells. On the sixth and last purely 
decorative terrace the rosy salmon Mrs, 
Wakefield Christie-Miller has been used 
in two of the panels, and the similarly 
colored Mme. Leon Pain in the remain- 
ing two. 

By alternating the varieties in this 
way and by keeping each terrace 
limited to one or two colors, the de- 
signer of the garden has achieved a 
finely ordered composition through 


which one’s progress takes on a vividly 
interesting quality. In other words, 
when you have made the ascent to the 
top of the garden you arrive with no 
chaotic jumble in your mind of a 
merely great array of roses, but with a 
definite picture of each rose-paneled 


space and its place in the general 
scheme. 
The incidental decoration of the 


garden is also handled in an interest- 
ing fashion. Below the stone retaining 
walls which separate each terrace, bor- 
ders of polyanthas have been planted, 
softening the breaks in levels with 
thickly clustered pads of pink. Low 
hedges and borders of this rose are used 
with great effect not only in this Surrey 
garden but in many of the rose gardens 
in England. Planted closely it remains 
a sheet of bloom through the entire 
summer. Many of the rose beds here 
are edged with nepeta cataria, or cat- 
nip, and with lavender, both of which 
plants are neat in habit and bloom from 
spring until fall. 


ENCLOSED GARDENS 


(Continued from page 54) 


garden but its effect can be spoiled very 
easily by closing in the exposed sides 


| with something which might not con- 


tinue the architectural feeling. A lat- 
tice, in this instance, painted to match 
the trim, would be splendid, whereas 
even a low stuccoed wall might seem 
too heavy; and while a low, loose- 


| growing hedge would be inadequate, a 


fairly tall, clipped hedge would have 
the proper touch of formality and an 
appropriate size. 

In gardens whose surroundings are 
too lovely to be lost and in which, even 
when they are left fairly open, there is 
not apt to be any unwelcome intrusion, 
the enclosure need be indicated only as 
a sort of framework. In cases of this 
kind a low hedge would be entirely ade- 
quate. It might be barberry, box, or 
low-trimmed privet. A low wall, 





brought to a comfortable sitting height, 
would give the feeling of a substantial 
enclosure without being one that might 
shut out a desirable view, and it might 
also be arranged to serve at certain 
points as a seat. Gardens which are 
sunk no more than a foot or two give 
a fine sense of seclusion without having 
any more of an enclosure than their 
surrounding slope or retaining wall. A 
type of enclosure which has not yet 
been touched upon is the “post and 
chain.” It consists, as the name implies, 
of posts, 6’ to 7’ tall, spaced from 6’ to 
10’ apart, and connected by chains 
which hang between the posts in a 
graceful curve. This device, even when 
it is hung with climbing roses, does not 
obscure the view beyond the garden, 
but breaks it up into a series of dec- 
orative panels. 
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A shop behind 
a studio 


i [N addition to the studios which } 


are constantly rich with many 


| kinds of decorative accessories— 


textiles, rugs, lamps, mirrors and 
art objects — Rorimer- Brooks 
designers enjoy another and de- 
cidedly unique asset. Behind 
the studio is the Rorimer- Brooks 
furniture shop which has won a 
nation-wide reputation among 
connoisseurs for its leadership in 
creating artistic furniture. 


Through the services of this shop 
Jou can enjoy furniture which is 
Wholly your own—designed and 
fabricated by skilled artists to 


meet your exact requirements. 





























Early 17th Century English Carved and Inlaid Oak 
Court-cupboard, by Kensington. 

Although the Renaissance movement in 
England reached its full development in the 
l6th Century under the great Elizabeth, 
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was still rich in imaginative conception and 
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Windsor chairs are found among the early American designs. 
Here are two types—hoop-back and loop-back. Maple, ash, 
hickory and pine were the woods used 


EARLY AMERICAN CHAIRS 


(Continued from page 58) 


Dutch, and, later, French furniture 
into their communities, for they did 
not scorn European “wooden wares”. 
On the other hand they industriously 
produced pieces of their own, inspired 
by European furniture forms, but not 
lacking in definitely original local de- 
velopments 


NATIVE WOODS 


The abundance of woods at hand 
for furniture construction was put to 
good account in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania by the 
home craftsmen in Colonial days. The 
Massachusetts colonists encouraged cab- 
inet-making and chair-making. The 
early Massachusetts wainscot chairs 
were turned and carved, massive but 
along good lines, following the furni- 
ture of the England of the period, 
although dispensing with much of the 
carving of Charles I reign. Oak, ash, 
elm, walnut, maple, pine and red cedar 
were the woods at hand for the Ameri- 
can chair-makers, and well they 
wrought. Early in the century the 
chair in Northern America was, more 
or less, a patriarchal prerogative, a seat 
for the head of the family, when he 
had time to sit down: the others, for 
the most part could content themselves 
with stools. By the end of the century 
chairs came into general use and wood 
workers multiplied. In Boston in 1680 
or thereabouts John Clarke, cabinet- 
maker, Ebenezer Savage, William Kill- 
cupp, turner, and Thomas Stapleford, 
chairmaker were plying their honor- 
able trades. Not only were there 
chairs for grown-ups, but children’s 
chairs became common articles of fur- 
niture in New England homes. 

In the later years of the 17th Cen- 
tury black walnut began to replace oak 
in the construction of chairs. By the 
end of the century rigidity in design 
gave way to the influence of less for- 
mal lines. Seats of rush, reed, sedge 
and the inner bark of basswood were 
in vogue. Broadly speaking, the period 
1700-1720 was the American walnut 
period; Turkey-work, Russia leather 
and cane were used in their construction. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMEN 


From 1700 until the Revolutionarv 
War, New England locally produced 
more furniture than she imported. At 
the dawn of the 18th Century the ex- 
cellence of her craftsmen was known 
throughout the Colonies. In 1700, for 
instance, Edward Drinker, Jr. of Penn- 
syilvania, journeyed all the way from 
Philadelphia to Boston to learn cab- 


inet-making. Lynn, Marblehead, Sa- 
lem, Newburyport, Bradford and other 
towns all had chair-makers who did a 
rushing business. Even gentleman 
amateurs took a hand at the game as 
when the Rev. Theophilus Pickering 
built two chairs (perhaps more) for 
his Salem house in 1724, and when 
Benjamin Franklin designed his fa- 
mous folding step-ladder chair for his 
library in 1761. 

The New England chairs from 1700 
to 1720 were mainly of the slat-back 
order and then till 1750 the black or 
white cane back chairs were very popu- 
lar. Very little mahogany was used 
in New England as early as 1750 but 
maple had come into more or less 
vogue. American  slat-back _ rockers 
came into vogue about 1725. About 
1700 the bannister back chair was in- 
troduced from England. Some twenty- 
five years later its Spanish foot was 
discarded and the balusters and up- 
rights were flattened on both sides. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET 


New York was a rich market in 
Colonial days for both imported and 
locally made furniture. There were 
of course, many Dutch chairs brought 
over in the New Amsterdam days, and 
as early as 1656, nine years after the 
arrival of Governor Peter Stuyvesant, 
the Burgomasters of Amsterdam had 
stipulated that the West India Com- 
pany should give colonists going to 
America suitable transportation with 
their families and household furniture 
and other necessaries. The Dutch 
chairs brought over in the early days 
were painted black, with rush _ bot- 
toms, jar shaped slats, and bow-shaped 
top rails. The legs were turned and they 
terminated in the characteristic hoof 
feet. While oak chairs were still the 
sort most generally found in the South, 
other woods were employed for the 
chairs brought into New York or pos- 
sibly made there. Probably the eight- 
een Turkey-work, twenty-four single- 
nailed and twelve double-nailed leather 
chairs which Captain Kidd acquired 
in 1692 through marriage with John 
Ort’s widow were of the old type; by 
1690 the bombe lines and cabriole 
legged chairs had superseded the more 
stately oak chairs of the earlier days 
of life on Manhattan Island. 

By 1730 English and other chair- 
makers, cabinet-makers, joiners, and 
carvers were establishing themselves in 
New York and also in Philadelphia. 
Mahogany, though very expensive, was 
coming into use. The Dutch taste, 
so popular in England was naturally 

(Continued on page 108) 
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EARLY 


reflected in American furniture. In 
1758 Theophilus Hardenbrook, a 
teacher of architectural design, was 
one, if not the first, of the American 
pioneers in advocating furniture along 
the lines of exotic design—Chinese, 
Persian, Roman, Egyptian were but a 
few of his enthusiasms, though they 
do not seem to have awakened a re- 
sponse in the chair-makers. In 1756 
Robert Wallace, a “joyner” was making 
“chairs of any fashion” in his shop on 
the corner of Beaver and New Streets, 
while some five years later John Brim- 
mer, a London chair-maker has come 
to New York and holds forth “At the 
sign of the Chair” opposite Flatten 
Barrack Hill, Broadway. Two years 
before (1760) James Rivington, the 
famous New York printer was offering 


| for sale “Books for architects, builders, 


joiners, etc.” containing designs for 
furniture. Such books naturally gave 
impetus to chair-making in the colo- 
nies. They were comparatively inexpen- 


| sive and therefore within reach of 


nearly every master-craftsman in the 
new world. 

At this time the South was making 
somewhat feeble efforts at furniture 
construction. In 1757 George Wash- 
ington wrote to London to ask 
Richard Washington to procure for 
him a dozen strong chairs, remarking 
that he had “one dozen chairs that 
were made in this country; (presum- 
ably in Virginia) neat, but too weak 
for common sitting”. 

“The Gentleman’s and Cabinet 
Maker’s Directory” by Thomas Chip- 
pendale (1762) and the Batty Langley 
books of design came into the Col- 
onies so American cabinet-makers and 
chair-makers had plenty of “inspira- 
tion” from outside sources. 


THE WINDSOR CHAIR 
One of the most interesting devel- 


opments of the mid-18th Century in 
American furniture was the Windsor 


| chair. Although its origin is unkown, 





probably its history begins in the 
English countryside, and that examples 
of the English forms inspired Ameri- 
can chair-makers to adopt and to im- 
prove upon it. By 1745, the Windsor 
chair was firmly established in Phila- 
delphia and by 1760 was popular in 
New York. New England, too, was fa- 
mous for its Windsor chairs. There were 
some thirty Windsor chairs on Wash- 
ington’s veranda at Mt. Vernon. 
Thomas Jefferson sat in a revolving 
Windsor chair while writing out his 
draft of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In New York, Perry Hayes 
and Sherbroke were advertising “Phila- 
delphia made Windsor chairs” in 1763. 
The Philadelphia Journal carried Jediah 
Snowden’s Windsor chair advertisement 
in 1773. The first New York Directory 
(1786) names Thomas Ash and also 
Leacock and Intle as Windsor chair 
makers. Three years later nine Windsor 
chair makers and ten other chair 
makers were mentioned in the 1789 
Directory. In 1787 Philadelphia 
boasted of no less than fifty-six cab- 
inet-makers, twelve Windsor chair- 
makers and seven chair-makers, among 
whom William Savery, supreme furni- 
ture craftsman of his day was figured 

The period of the Revolutionary 
War interfered with American handi- 
craft in many localities as might be 
expected, but the post-war activities 
of American chair-makers were unflag- 
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ging. Hepplewhite’s Sheratons’ Robert 
and James Adams’ and other furni- 
ture designs had been published and 
brought to the new nation. French 
furniture too was receiving considera- 
tion. A Louis Seize chair was placed 
by Washington in the President’s House 
in Philadelphia, and the President pre- 
sented a white and gold Sheraton style 
chair to his friend George Read (signer 
of the Declaration of Independence). 
In 1791 Alexander Hamilton was in- 
sisting that American “cabinet-wares 
are generally made little, if at all, in- 
ferior to those of Europe”. Exporta- 
tion of American made pieces was con- 
siderably extended. In 1795 appeared 
the second edition of “The Journey- 
man’s Cabinet and Chairmakers’ Phila- 
delphia Book of Prices” and from the 
sixty or more entries concerning chairs 
therein, we may derive some idea of 
the importance to which chairmaking 
had then attained. 


THE “FANCY” CHAIR 


About 1797 William Challen, former- 
ly of London but then established in 
New York, introduced what was known 
as the “Fancy” chair to America 
These were black, white, green, or yel- 
low, with yellow or gilt decoration. In 
1802 William Palmer of 2 Nassau 
Street, New York was advertising the 
black and gold sorts; in 1806 William 
Mott of 51 Broadway stocked green, 
white and gilt fancy chairs; in 1812 
Asa Holden of 32 Broad Street sold 
ball and spindle fancy chairs and in 
1817 Wharton and Davies were selling 
other fancy chairs. Fancy chairs re- 
mained in vogue till 1830. 

The influence of Sheraton design 
is found in the best American chair 
work of the early part of the 19th 
Century, an influence to be noted in 
the best work of Duncan Phyfe of 
New York. 

James Monroe brought home with 
him from France twelve chairs in Em- 
pire style. From 1810 on the taste for 
Empire furniture supplanted the taste 
for Sheraton pieces. Duncan Phyfe 
and other craftsmen helped foster this 
misfortune and it all led to the de- 
velopment of the “American Empire” 
pieces, rampant in veneer from 1830 
to 1840, so often proving to be atroci- 
ties of the first water 

As the 19th Century grew apace, 
furniture-making extended throughout 
the land. Dewitt Clinton was writing 
of the industrious chair-makers of Can- 
daigna, New York State as early as 
1820. It was in this year, also, that 
someone discovered the advantage of 
lengthening the rockers of rocking 
chairs by a rear extension which added 
to their safety. The frequenters of 
20th Century summer resorts should 
erect a monument to the memory of 
this unknown benefactor. 

With the mid-19th Century our little 
flight into the lore of American chair- 
making may come to a pause as we 
will find ourselves sure, if taking wing 
for a league further, alighting on the 
haircloth chair which added to the 
horrors of the Civil War, although 
just a hundred years before Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Franklin wrote to her celebrated 
husband who was then in London 
“The chairs are plain horse hair, and 
look as well as Paduasoy, and are ad- 
mired by all.” We try not to doubt 
her credulity! 
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Luxurious Comfort is the 
only term that adequately 
describes the Charming New 
Model here illustrated. This 
Design is also obtainable in 
a complete Suite. 

Our Personal Service in 
aiding patrons to secure just 
the Design and Coloring that 
appeals to their individual 
taste is an advantage not 
found in the average store 
where selection is usuall 
confined to the stock on hand, 


SPECIALISTS IN SUN-PARLOR FURNISHINGS 


Our Distinctive Importations of Decorative Fabrics offer 
every advantage to those desiring to avoid the commonplace. 


HIGHEST QUALITY—BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage. 
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A Town Or Country 
LETTER BOX 


An attractive bit of color for 
house or lawn. Stucco over 
wood, Water-proof. Brilliantly 
hand-painted. Choice of three 
designs— Hunting Scene, Old 
English Coach or Jorrock’s De. 
sign. Size 16” x 12% x5” 


Delivered Price only $15.00 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 


WUT 





Decorate Your 
Walls With 
French Scenic Papers 


Beautiful scenic papers, made 
from wood blocks engraved 
in the luxurious France of 
Napoleon’s day. These papers 
give the effect of mural paint- 
ings, and in beauty and dis- 
tinction are vastly superior 
to even the highest type of 
formal design. They depict 
such subjects as El Dorado, 
Scenic America, Italian 
Landscape, Fetes of Louis 
XIII, etc. 


If your decorator cannot supply 
you, write for illustrated booklet 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
101 Park Ave., New York 


Sole American Agents 


Are You Redecorating? 


Perhaps your rooms are done in a certain period 
or style. Sometimes it is hard to choose a picture 
or an etching which will harmonize and-be in 
keeping with its surroundings. 


House & Garden will be glad to make suggestions 
and furnish you with the names of galleries and 
dealers who specialize in the different schools 
of art. 


Write to the 
Information Service 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York 




















|| Antique Oriental 


Rug Certainty 


Because Persia is exhausted 
and other sources nearly so, 
resulting in importers not re- 
ceiving 1% of former supply 
of antiques, and BECAUSE: 
through foresight based upon 
consular reports, I own a large 
stock of thick antiques, in- 
cluding Persians, you are 
invited to know these glories 
by writing for new descriptive 
list, prices at the lowest. 


Read the list, note the 
credentials, indicate your 
preferences. I adhere to your 
requirements and pay express 
on approval, thus making 
your final selections free of 
| hypnotic salesmanship. My 
| books show that my custom- 
ers invariably buy more than 
they anticipated. 


L. B. Lawton, Skaneateles, N. Y. 














No. 225—DLarge Boa Constrictor 


GARDEN FIGURES 


of unusual attraction 


All kinds of animals, funny dwarfs, 
Red Ridinghood and Wolf, giant 
mushrooms, in natural colors; in 
all sizes, weatherproof, durable. 


Unique Ornaments For 
CHILDREN’S GARDEN 
Send 20c for illustrated sheéts “A” 


TERRA-COTTA ART CO. 
126 East 41st Street New York City 




















Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and_ individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary, a bird-bath, 
or a vase; and superb ef- 
fects can be achieved by 
those who give a little 
thought to’ the harmony 
that exists between ver- 
dure and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 
your garden. 


The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 (F. O. B., N.Y. ) 
Our catalog illustrating a great variety of fountains, bird baths and 
other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at prices that 








are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


| THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Established 1900 


240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 














STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

AT HOME 





Complete instruction by cor- 
respondence in the use of 
period styles, color harmony, 
composition, textiles, cur- 
tains, wall treatments, fur- 
niture arrangement, etc. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY 





Established 1916 
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T here is 
Just One 
‘Ree dcraft"’ 


IKE other recognized 

uality-marks--such as 
“Steinway” on a piano, 
“Minton” on china, “Gor- 
ham”on silverware---the 
name “REEDCRAFT” speci- 
fies one distinct make of reed 
furniture—the highest quality in 
its particular line. This name is 
burned into the under side of 
every piece of Reedcraft. 








Entirely handmade from specially 
| selected imported reed. No nailed 
| on braids, loose ends or spliced 
strands. Sturdy, comfortable and 
adaptable to all uses. Antique 
ivory, grays, pastel shades, or the 
new golden azure~as well as the 
natural reed. For sale by leading 
furniture dealers. 


THE REEOCRAPT COMPANY 


Los Angeles 
827 West Seventh 
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HOW to CHOOSE a 


HE heating system is as essential 

to a home as the foundation, and 
whether the family lives in comfort or 
exists in discomfort, for six months or 
more during the year, is determined by 
the correct functioning of this highly 
important part of the household equip- 
ment. Every one wants comfort and 
there is always a “best system” to pro- 
duce this condition. There is always 
a reason for the remark that is so often 
overheard, namely, “I'd never live in 
that house of Jane’s, it is never com- 
fortable.” One or more of several 
causes may be responsible, including: 
faulty design or operation, inferior ma- 
terials or construction conditions of an 
unusual character, 

Haphazard rules have had full sway 
in the selection of house heating sys- 
tems, as the previously mentioned state- 
| ment attests, and the one and only safe 
rule for choosing the right method of 
heating has been lost sight of or ig- 
nored, namely, economy of operation. 
A mistake in the choice of the heating 
plant is never ending in its penalties 
to the person who must live in the 
house, and a remedy is possible only 
with considerable expense. 

Profiting by the mistakes of others 
and observing a few simple rules will 
assure the home builder permanent 
comfort, better health, and an increased 
value for his property. 


| THE HEATER’S PURPOSE 


A heating plant’s efficiency or ability 
to maintain a comfortable temperature 
under all conditions is determined by 
the selection of the proper heating me- 
dium, design of equipment, installation 
and operation, size, type, location and 
construction of the house. Every house 
is a separate problem, so that brick, 
frame, hollow-tile, or stucco buildings 
'require different treatment, and special 
| consideration must be given to struc- 

tures of compact or rambling charac- 
| ter. 

Matters of practical design may well 
| be left to the architect or heating con- 
| tractor, who make a specialty of this 
work, but it is best to be assured of 
'a guaranteed temperature of 70° in 
| the house, when it is zero or below, 
outside. This matter should be handled 
| in accordance with local conditions. It 

is a mistake, when planning to build, 

| to arbitrarily set an amount for the 
heating work and then make the bid 
come within that figure. A better plan 
is to have bids submitted on a uniform 
|standard of material, for while all heat- 
|ers may look alike, there is as much 
| difference in their quality as there is in 
| automobiles. The lowest bid might 
well be the subject of greater suspi- 
cion than the highest. 


| 
| 


THE FOUR METHODS 


_ : ; 
| Four methods of heating are recog- 


| nized as being the best for homes and 
in the order of the initial cost they are: 
warm air, steam, vapor-vacuum and 
hot-water. Each has its merits in spe- 
cific cases and bearing in mind that 
economy of operation should be the 
the basis for selecting the plant, the 
particular advantages of the four sys- 
tems are: 

1. Warm-air—lowest initial cost, 
clean, healthful heat, easily adjustable 
|} to meet changing weather conditions. 
| 2. Steam-powerful, quick respond- 

ing heat, suitable for almost every 
building, easily regulated and flexible. 

3. Vapor-vacuum—steady, perfectly 

controlled heat, economical and noise- 
less. 

| 4. Hot-water—most economical in 
| fuel consumption where unvarying tem- 
| perature is required for long periods, 
| noiseless in operation. 

| In comparing the various systems, 
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HEATING SYSTEM 


it is evident that, where intermittent 
service is wanted, the warm air furnace 
is the most satisfactory, for as soon as 
a fire is started, heat is immediately 
available. It is also preferred by some 
people because they consider that the 
radiators, used with steam and hot 
water systems, are unsightly. Better 
ventilation and humidity control are 
possible with furnace heat, room regis- 
ters are small and inconspicuous, opera- 
tion is noiseless and odorless. 

Steam, vapor-vacuum and hot water 
systems will operate for longer periods 
without attention, and experience has 
shown that for equal results they show 
greater coal economy, though care in 
operation will largely govern this item. 
Smaller pipes and radiators are used 
with steam and vacuum plants than 
with hot water, while more even and 
lower temperatures are possible with 
vacuum and hot water plants than with 
steam. 

The successful operation of the warm 
air system of heating depends upon the 
natural laws of heated air rising and 
cold air descending. It consists of a 
heater enclosed within a sheet iron 
casing, a supply connection for cold air, 
leader pipes to convey the warmed air 
to wall stacks and room registers. The 
warm air circulating in the rooms over- 
comes the heat losses from windows and 
walls. 


THE HEATER AND FURNACE 


A furnace’s efficiency is determined 
by the amount of properly heated air 
it will supply in a given time, and the 
success of the whole system depends 
upon the scientific proportioning of the 
various parts. In this connection the 
area of the cold air supply duct should 
be equal to the area of the warm 
air pipe of the furnace, in order to 
furnish an adequate volume of air to 
the heater. It is customary to take the 
air from three places, namely all from 
outside, all from inside or part from 
each place. The latter two methods 
show great savings of fuel over the 
first method as the air can be more 
quickly heated. When an inside air 
supply or the recirculation method is 
used, air is taken from the coolest parts 
of the house, such as halls. 

In the heater proper, the relation of 
the grate surface, heating surface, size 
of fire-pot, ash-pit and fire travel are 
important for satisfactory service. A 
large grate surface and small heating 
surface would mean burning a great 
quantity of coal, a large fire and a 
weak flow of air to the rooms. Grate 
and fire-pot construction govern the 
amount of coal burned and the proper 
burning of the gases, so that all of the 
available heat units are extracted and 
put to work. Tight joints between the 
castings are of the greatest importance, 
so there will be no possibility of dust 
or gases to filter into the warm air 
chamber. A generously proportioned 
ash-pit saves grate bars and provides 
a better air supply for combustion. 

In placing the furnace, preference 
should be given to a central location 
and in piping, favor should be shown to 
the north and west sides. Pipes and 
stacks should be pitched and shaped 
so that the flow of air will not be re- 
tarded and upper floor wall stacks 
should be run up inside walls so 
wind and other weather conditions will 
not affect the circulation of air. Reg- 
isters should have free area in propor- 
tion and should be above the floor line 
so that they will not catch dirt and 
spoil the quality of the air supplied for 
heating. 

With the average house construction 
of today, to maintain a temperature 
of 70° in zero weather, about 5 Ibs. 
of coal per square foot of grate surface, 

(Continued on page 112) 
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DIRECTORY OF DECORATION AND FINE ARTS 
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UNFINISHED FURNITURE 





STAINED — PAINTED 
Decorated To Order 





*“*AS YOU LIKE T°’ 











Artcraft Cp Furniture Co. 
203 Lexington Ave. New York City 








ARTISTIC MAIL BOX 


of wrought iron 
To comply 


weatherproof finish 

with the new 
law, effective January 1, 
1923, requiring mail boxes 
or letter slots jor all prt- 

vate residences, 
Price $6.00, with lock and key $6.50 
ostpaic 
Illustrated leaflet H sent on request. 


The H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street 
New York 
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, HOMES » 
DISTINCTION | 





determined. 
etc., are also shown. 


of dollars. 


610 Lamar Bldg., 





“Homes of 


D 


BEAUTIFUL 
pages showing homes in Span- 


ish, Italian, English, Swiss and 
Modern style. 
signs are shown in exact colors, so | 
that the actual appearance of the finished house can be 
Floor plans, complete description, cost, 
The book has been prepared by 
skilled architects and designers at a cost of thousands 


Postpaid to any address upon receipt of $1.00. 


SCROGGS & EWING, <4rchitects 
Dept. E. 








Practical Home 
Study Course in 


istinction”’ 


book of 68 





Most of these de- 


to meet each’ individual 


oration. 


Augusta, Ga. 


48 West 47th Street 





The personal contacts established 
by the directors, the care they take 
need 
arouses as much enthusiasm among 
the students as the course itself. 
The appreciation above is typical. 


Let us tell you more about this 
course of twenty-four lessons which 
cover every phase of interior dec- 


It gives you the artistic knowl- 


Acta Baatomatien INTE R I OR | 
DECORATION 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


“May I express my appreciation for the criti- 
cisms’ on my examination papers, particularly 
for the care taken to solve my personal prob- 
lems. The reports are 


full of inspiration.” 


edge and practical direction for 
beautifying your own home, or fit- 
ting yourself for a profession that 
is highly paid. 


Background, curtains and drap- 
eries, lighting, textiles, color, pe 
riod styles and period furniture, 
composition—combining the techni- 
cal, cultural and practical know!l- 
edge of the most intimate of all 
arts. 





An illustrated booklet will be sent on request 


ARTS & DECORATION 


New York 






































Ivy holder with wrought iron 
stand (green or black finish) 
and hand hammered copper 


bowl—size of the bowl 6” 
deep x 9” diameter— 


Price—$7.00 each 
House & Garden 
Shopping Service 


19 West 44th St. New York 
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Footwear Valet -__.——___ ~~" 


out of the way where they remain 
undamaged and handy. An at- 


wide, 19” high, 26” long. 


Order from this ad. at once. Send 
check or money order for $6.<o 
and rack will come to you quickly 
by express. 

not satisfied. 


FURNITURE SHOPs | | 


Detroit, 











For Shoes and Slippers 


Can be moved from place 
to place easily while / 
cleaning or dusting. ex 


Men and Women alike 
the conve- 


Solves the problem of keeping 
footwear in orderly manner. Sim- 
ply place shoesand slippers onrack 













tractive piece of furniture, finished 
in dull mahogany or walnut. 814® 


Only $6.50. 


Money refunded if 








UNIQUE 


49 Colorado Avenue 
Highland Park, 
Michigan 


Fits neatly against base- 
board and wall closet, 
bedroom or elsewhere. 
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SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 











(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP.) 


(3) Large center pull-out’ Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles 


(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels. 


(6) A beautiful extra glase Serving Tray. 














—— 
Write for descriptive pamphlet and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 































Completes any Garage! 


Hang the doors 
McKINNEY-/ashion 


}* ERYTHING needed to hang garage doors right is in 
4 the box which helds a McKinney Complete Garage Set. 
From the track to the least screw, every unit is there—and 
so easily assembled even an amateur can do a fine job, 
McKinney-fashion, 


As long as the garage stands, its McKinney-hung doors 
will hang true. Designed to perfect a garage entrance, 
McKinney-hung doors glide smoothly, shut firmly and 
never grow obstinate. 


Doors easily operated, an entrance really artistic—not 
only the garage just building can have this requisite, but it 
is readily added to your present garage, at slight effort and 
little cost. Leading hardware stores sell McKinney Com- 
plete Garage Sets for only a trifle more than ordinary hard- 
ware unassembled ! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets _ 
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will be consumed per hour. During 
the average heating season, authorities 
estimate the coal needed will be about 
2 lbs. per hour, per square foot of grate 
surface. The amount of coal used can 
be cut down by careful firing, recircu- 
lation of inside air and use of regulating 
draft and check dampers. Ease of 
operation, low first cost, flexibility, 
economy and durability are the reasons 
for the popularity of the warm-air sys- 
tem of heating. 
OTHER HEATING METHODS 

Modifications of the furnace system 
are possible and their use will depend 
upon local conditions. For instance, a 
new addition or distant room can be 
heated by a direct radiator, if a water 
coil is placed in the fire-pot of the fur- 
nace. In natural gas regions, gas burn- 
ers can be used very economically and 
as thermostatic control is possible, the 
owner can forget that he has a furnace. 
Another great advantage is that there 
will be no coal or ashes to shovel. In 
large homes, where the owner demands 
a furnace heating plant, his wishes can 
be complied with by using a battery of 
two furnaces or the trunk line system, 
which is rarer. With the latter system 
the air is taken from the top of the 
furnace and conveyed by one or more 
main ducts from which smaller 
branches to the rooms are taken. 

Where first cost is the main consid- 
eration, in houses of compact style, 
small mountain or seashore cottages, 
the pipeless furnace has been used with 
satisfaction. By this method the warm 
air is discharged through one large 
register in a central location. The 
greatest disadvantage of this type of 
heater is that privacy is impossible, 
proper circulation of air and in addi- 
tion the bathroom will never be com- 
fortable without an auxiliary heater. 

THE STEAM SYSTEM 

The steam heating system is adapt- 
able to any size or type of house, as the 
pressure of the steam will insure a posi- 
tive circulation and an even tempera- 
ture in all parts of the house. Steam 
is generated in the boiler, which can be 
located in any part of the basement, 
and is distributed to the radiators in 
the various rooms. As the steam gives 
up its heat it condenses and the water 
flows back to the boiler. 

Self-feeding boilers are on the mar- 
ket so that personal attention is cut 
down to a minimum. In the morning, 
by thermostatic control of the dampers, 
quick heating up is possible, an ad- 
vantage that many people want. 

As the boiler is the heart of the 
plant, its design is important in order 
that the maximum amount of heat is 
secured from the fuel burned. The size 
and arrangement of the water passages, 
length of fire travel, fire-pot construc- 
tion and ash-pit size are large factors 
in the economical and successful opera- 
tion of the plant. A boiler’s ability is 


‘ 


based on the amount of water it will 
convert into steam, per pound of coal 
burned, in a given time. It is rated by 
the amount of radiation it will supply. 


VAPOR—VACU UM 


The same kind of boiler is used with 
the vapor-vacuum system, which can 
be used in practically the same places 
as steam. It has a quicker response 
than steam, has the same flexibility and 
the further advantages of being noise- 
less in operation and able to maintain 
a more even temperature. By eliminat- 
ing the air from pipes and radiators, 
vapor will be generated at a lower 
temperature and with no pressure to 
contend with an immediate and more 
rapid circulation results. Piping for a 
vapor-vacuum system is not as large 
as for steam or hot water and the small 
additional cost over a steam system, 
for a few more fittings is negligible. In 
first cost this system of heating stands 
between steam and hot water. 

Hot water heating has the advantage 
of lower temperature as well as an even 
level. Its demand on the coal bin is 
small and its operation is without 
noise. A good boiler, connecting with 
a piping and radiator system properly 
sized and balanced is a most desirable 
combination and will give satisfaction 
for it is easy to operate and can go for 
considerable periods without attention. 
It is best in homes where it can be 
carefully operated for the pipes and 
radiators are filled with water at all 
times, and should it happen that the 
fire went out for a rather long time, 
during severe weather, a freeze-up 
might occur that would cause water 
damage to floors and walls as well as 
to the radiators and pipes. 

SAVING COAL 

Coal can be saved in good quantities, 
if boilers and cellar pipes are insulated. 
When high priced fuel is used, careful 
attention to firing will also show sur- 
prising results over the period of the 
heating season. It has been found that 
the average efficiency obtained from 
house heating plants ranges between 
40 and 60 per cent and careless operat- 
ing methods are held responsible. 
This means a great annual waste that 
could be corrected by a little expendi- 
ture of time and would also add to the 
comfort of many homes, This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of small 
plants where attention is given only 
as the spirit or feeling dictates. 

Careful cleaning of the furnace or 
boiler at the end of the season will add 
to its life and decrease repair expense. 
Following the suggestions of the boiler 
makers is the best way to get the most 
from any heating plant, that is correct- 
ly designed and installed and experience 
will teach the peculiarities of each 
plant. All things being in proportion, 
the items of fuel economy and service 
should dictate the choice of a heating 
system for the home. 

A. V. Hutcuinson 
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“TT should not be forgotten that the vast 

majority of the objects turned out from 
Wedgwood’s factory belonged to the class 
which he designated ‘useful ware’. For 
their complete adaptation to their intended 
uses, perfect regularity in form and sub- 
stance were most desirable qualities. Dozens 
of his plates can be piled up without exerting 
unequal pressure. The lids of his jugs 
and tea pots fit perfectly; his handles can be [@ 
really held, his spouts pour. Thus while in 
the domain of fine art mechanical perfeciion 
often proves incompatible with vitality of 
expression, it is otherwise in the case of work 
which lacks its full measure of utility if it 
be not wrought with careful finish.” ’ 


—(**Josiah Wedgwood. Master Potter,”’ by A. H. 
Church, F. R. S., MacMillan, 1903.) 


Cream colored ware or, as it is generally 
called, “Queen’s Ware” was brought to a 
high degree of perfection by Josiah Wedg- 
wood more than a century and a half ago. & 
It is to be had today in many of the original 
designs, and the skilled hand-processes em- & 
ployed in its making remain, for the most 
part, unchanged. 

“Queen’s Ware”, like many other Wedg- 
wood products, has been widely copied and 
imitated, and the purchaser should not fail 
to see that the ware is stamped with the gen- 
uine mark of Wedgwood. 
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nner Service of Decorated “Queen’s Ware”, by Wedgwood. will be sent upon request, 
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ndividualism- 
in Good furniture 





FEW THINGS give so distinctive a note to a room as a genu- 
ine reproduction of some old American piece, or one carrying the 
flavor of historic interest. 


For instance, the chair on theleftisan Here, as in all modern pieces or period 
exact replica of one made for Thomas __ reproductions under the trade-mark of 
Jefferson, and on the right, the chair Elgin A. Simonds Company, one will 
used by the poet Oliver Goldsmith at _ find truly excellent value.—To be found 
his desk. at all good dealers. 

Suggestions on interior decoration will be sent to 

you upon request for our illustrated booklet “H.” 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEW YORK 
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Every Roper Gas Range us 


before it is certified by the Roper 
the Roper purple line 





inspected by a woman quality-mark 














OVEN CONTROL 


IL | 
Inevitably 


| THE ROPER WiLt 


HAVE DINNER READY ON HER RETURN 





and 


those who appreciate the value of 
living well, realize the benefit of 
cheerful and efficient kitchens. 
For 38 years Roper has fulfilled 
the highest expectation of those 
fortunate thousands whose choice 
is dictated by the keenest dis- 
crimination. This record is at once 
a pride and a responsibility. But 
it is responsibility in perfect har- 
mony with Roper ideas and ideals. 





THE ROPER VENTILATED 
OVEN with the Roper Oven C ontral 


aeeures uniform baking succe 


Measuring up to the higher stand- 
ard of efficiency and convenience 
attained by exclusive betterments, 
is the distinctive beauty which cap- 
tivates and charms. 


Roper Gas Ranges for every purse 
and purpose—$35 to $300. Roper 
Recifile of tested recipes sent on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D, ROPER CORPORATION, Aock/ford, Jilinots 


Pec te Coast Branch: 168 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS 


ration in this period. 


Back: High backs typical; straight, 
slightly raked or shaped. Entire frame 
filled with openwork carving, or caned 
panels with detached supports; balus- 
tered; upholstered. 

Arm: Curved or straight. 

Seat: Nearly square, narrower at 
back, upholstered or caned. 
| Leg: Turned in characteristic in- 

verted cup, pear shape or spindle. 

Scroll, spiral, molded, octagonal, 
carved, Flemish scroll. 

Foot: Bun, ball or hoof. 
or Spanish scroll. 

Mounts: The elaboration of metal 
mounts reached its zenith in this 
period, as illustrated by the beautiful 

| example of a key plate on a red lacquer 
cabinet, shown at the top of page. 
On the high-backed chair shown be- 
low, the carving resembles the clean 
cutting of the goldsmith’s work. Note 
the characteristic cresting which covers 
the entire chair top, instead of being 
fitted inside the projecting side sup- 
ports as with Jacobean types. Note 
also the scrolled leg, set sidewise, fore- 
shadowing the cabriole leg typical of 
| the following period, Queen Anne. 
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WILLIAM and MARY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 86) 
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Marquetry was often employed on cabinet and table deco- 
This sea-weed design is splendid 


The miniature cabinet on page 86 is 
of typical rectangular construction with 
panels and moldings. The apron be- 
low the cabinet is broken with a 
pointed arched cutting, the shape of 
which is repeated in the front and 
sides of the flat underbracing near the 
floor. Characteristic vase or trumpet- 
shaped turned legs, and bun feet below 
a slender support are shown in this 
piece. The mounts are interesting and 
conspicuous. 

In the two views of the armchair 
shown on page 86 one can see the 
finely caned “mirror backs”, so-called 
because framed like a mirror, are or- 
namented with exquisite carved acan- 
thus leaf motifs, which also decorate 
the scrolled arms, with their vase- 
shaped turned supports. The under- 
bracing, curved and crossed below a 
turned finial, recalls typical Italian 
Renaissance models. The legs are 
turned and the feet bun-shaped. 

The cabinet shown above has mar- 
quetry in the scrolled “sea-weed” de- 
sign which is evidently derived from 
the scrolled acanthus leaf and stem 

(Continued on page 116) 
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This William and 
Mary high back 
side chair is re- 
markable for the in- 


tricacy of its carving 
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UT it is the 
qualities of a Smith and 
Wesson revolver, not its out- 


interior 


side appearance, which justify 
its reputation as “Superior.” 
Any dealer will let you 
thoroughly examine one. 
Only then will the depend- 
ability and accuracy of the 
arm be apparent. By com- 
parison, you will also realize 
why it costs slightly more 
than others, 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. 


Address Department F 


e 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 


they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash, 


Western Representatives 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 


This latest NEW 
PERFECTION 
range is equi 
ped exclusively 
withSUP 
Burners. 

The standard 
SUPERFEX 
equals the cook- 
ing speed of the 
ordinary gas 
burner and is 
faster than any 
other oil burner, 
except its own big 
brother the GIANT 
SUPERFEX. And 
the big GIANT it- 
self is unsurpassed 
even by the giant 
gas burner. 


> 





< —> 
Price of range illus- 
trated - - $80.15 


Stove, without cab- 
inet and oven 


(Prices are slightly 


higher in far West, 3 


Southwest and 
Canada.) 
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Answers the Call 
for Greater 
Cooking Speed 


OUSANDS of busy women who 

for years had been eager to cook 

faster are now finding complete satis- 

faction in the NEW PERFECTION 

Oil Range with newly invented 

SUPERFEX Burners, announced 
scarcely a year ago. 
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To suburban and country homes it 
brings at last the longed-for speed of 
gas. In the town house it affords the 
added advantage of a fuel costing less 
than eighty-five-cent gas. 


Let your dealer demonstrate how tne 
powerful SUPERFEX Burners answer 
the speed-call, then look at the other 
features (many new this year) that 
fit this range for year-’round use in 
the finest homes. Priced in numer- 
ous models at from $36 to $145. 


In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models 
our long established Blue Chimney Models 
of the NEW PERFECTION line used in 
4,000,000 homes, continue to be the world’s 
most satisfactory oil stoves at their lower 
range of prices. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7186 Platt Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters. 
Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burner's 
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Vanishing Doors 


ORE and more the 

newer homes—from 

tiny bungalow to 
smart apartment and state- 
ly mansion—are being 
planned with Vanishing 
Doors in place of old-fash- 
ioned swinging doors. Van- 
ishing Doors save space by 
permitting furniture to be 
placed on either side of the 
doorway, abolish the unhar- 
monious effect of 
opening into rooms of con- 


do Ts 


flicting finish, and prevent 
painful door accidents. Be- 
cause they cannot blow shut, 
Doors may be 
left open for ventilation at 
any width desired. 

When hung on R-IV 


Vanishing Door Hardware, 
the door to any room, closet 


Vanishing 


or pantry disappears easily 
silently into the wall. 
The adjustable ball-bearing 
prevent sticking 
and thus save after-expense. 
Vanishing Doors not only 


and 


hangers 


insure greater privacy but 
vastly improve the appear- 


ance of both rooms and 
doorways. 
+ + 
+ 
Ou tliustrated catalog 
“Modern Hardware fo 
hour Hom miains de- 
tailed information regard- 
Vanishi } Doors, as 
wll as other saems of 
hardware for the up-to 
date home. Just ask for 
a copy oT Catalog M-28. 
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\Hane@ewer tor any Door that Slides 
AURORA, ILLINOIS.U,S.A. 
Minneapol Chicago New York Omaha Cleveland Los Anceles 


Philadelphia Boston at. Louts Kansas City Indlanapolis San Francisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. Ltd 
V innipes LONDON, ONT Montreal 
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THE CHARAC 


TERISTICS of 


WILLIAM and MARY FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 114) 


motif. Note the characteristic drop- 
shaped pendant handles. The four- 
sided tapering legs and flat curved 


underbracing resemble 
sance models. The feet are a variation 
of the characteristic single bun. The 
underbracing is typical of the period. 
These illustrations are by courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
William and Mary furniture is es- 
pecially suitable for the home, being 
particularly adapted to sleeping rooms 


Italian Renais- 


SOLVING the HARD 


and sitting rooms and much used for 
dining rooms. Elaborate pieces are 
splendid in the drawing room. Hotels 
and clubs appropriate them successful- 
ly. Museums hunger and thirst for 
them. But my lady at home is never 
more content than when she places 
the peonies from her garden in a perfect 
Chinese vase on her plain William and 


Mary tea table, recalled that the 
Chinese peonies signify affection. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Gren Govip 


WATER PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 78) 


sodium again to be useful, so salt 
(which is chlorine plus sodium) gets 
busy and remarries the zeolite to its 
original mate sodium and the zeolite is 
again ready to make the exchange with 
the water and its lime or magnesia 
mate. Thus each week, the Reverend 
Salt performs this marriage, then the 
divorce follows and, in true fashionable 
progression, these marital storms and 
calms take place one after another, 
making of the cellar a place of social 
distinction indeed, if marital change 
makes for this coveted state. 

The main water supply, of whatever 
hardness it is, passes through the main 
pipe as it enters the house, then it goes 
into the water softener and, without 
extra chemical pumping or furbelows, 
flows through your faucets as soft 
water. It is simplicity itself. 

Probably more water is used in the 
kitchen and laundry than in any other 
place in the home. It is here that our 
foods are cooked and our clothes are 
rendered usable after they are soiled. 
Therefore much soap and plumbing are 
used in these two departments. When 
you use soap with hard water, a soap 
curd is formed and you waste the soap, 
your temper and your time trying to 
make a lather. If your water is soft- 
ened on its entrance to your home, you 
will save 50% of your soap bill, to say 
nothing of your hands which we will 
discuss further on. 

Beside the soap waste, you will have 
to scrape out your kettles because of 
the lime stone lining that it forms, and 
you will have to scrape out your boiler, 
for even when you have the most mod- 
ern installation of pipes and plumbing 
you will have no comfort if they be- 
come clogged with solid lime or what- 
ever your “promiscuous” water supply 
has attached unto itself. 

So not only in the kitchen itself but 
throughout your whole house you will 
save many a plumbing bill by the fact 
that your water softener in your cellar 
is carrying on its marital exchange with 
the least possible expense and no noise. 
In fact our own divorce courts would 
do well to pattern themselves upon 
this quiet and courteous exchange of 


hostilities and amicabilities. 

I have seen pipes in which, due to 
hard water, one eighth of their space 
was lined skillfully with solid stone! 
Many a time your plumber and plumb- 
ing has been blamed for this—because 
you didn’t get enough water! Oh 
friends! Oh Domiologists! _ Look fur- 
ther than your pipes or pans, look into 
water itself which runs into your house, 
find out its constituency and then talk 
to a water expert. 

Even if you should enjoy paving your 
pipes, remember that cookery itself is 
improved a millionfold by soft water. 
It is amusing to know that the reason 
why Boston has elevated the bean to 
aristocracy is basically because of its 
supply of soft water! 

Out west the bean is merely ammu- 
nition and used only in bean blowers 
and in bean bags! As a food it is null 
and void, for those folk who know not 
the magic of soft water still look on 
the bean as a hard proposition whereas 
it is the water that is the hard propo- 
sition. Yet with small expense (the 
softeners cost from $200 upward and 
the needed salt about 2 to 3 cents a 
day) they could revel in the bean and 
meet Boston on its own high water 
mark! In some advertisements very 
familiar to us all, the manufacturer 
of a brand of canned baked beans al- 
ways mentions the fact that his baked 
beans are cooked in water that is 
divorced of all unnecessary matter. I 
happen to know that he uses a zeolite 
water softener. 

And by the way, although not an in- 
dulger in batik, I feel sure that with 
soft water, you Batikers will have much 
better results with your dyes and with 
the fabric conditions if you are sure 
your water is soft, because all textile 
and silk and dyeing factories use the 
softener to render water absolutely soft 
or zero. 

Vegetables cooked in hard water ab- 
sorb the mineral matter in solution and 
if you like to have your insides become 
a lime mine, use your hard water. Any- 
how if you like to keep “up” on fine 
cookery, here is one way to have your 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Study These Photographs of an “Ingrowing Fence” 


Does Cypress 


Eternal” 


WITHOUT A NAIL OR PEG IN IT. 


Below is a glimpse down a country highway 
(“de big road,” as Uncle Remus called it) 
near Monroe, Louisiana. That fence has no 
posts. It was built by forcing split Cypress 
boards between saplings. This occurred 
so many years ago that nobody knows when 
it was, nor 
who was the 
labor - saving 
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genius who 
did it. Then 
the trees grew, 


and grew, and 
grew. 


Now, PLEASE, 
study thelarg- 
er photo- 
graph and see 
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“THE PROOF OF THE FENC- 
ING IS IN THE LASTING.” 
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in detail how the fence looks today. Note the size of 
the tree, and how deeply are embedded the ends of 
those old Cypress rails—no one can tell how deep 
they extend in. Note, also, how weathered they are, 
yet they ring true and sound under a hammer as 
though just hewn. Were those old Cypress boards 
somebody's money’s worth? Why should not YOU 
do as well with your lumber money—whether you 
are building a beautiful home or just patching up 
the old place? (USE CYPRESS.) 


‘‘Build of Cypress Lumber and You Build but Once.”’ 





It is possible that we might have a booklet you 
could use to advantage—we have 44 of them in 
the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Li- 
brary. Volume 18 contains complete specifica- 
tions and FULL-SIZE WORKING PLANS to 
build “California bungalow”. It was designed 
especially for us and our friends by one of 
America’s cleverest architects, who knows how 
small homes should be. You will be delighted 
with it. Write for this FREE VOLUME 18 
today. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” 


at your service with 


help YOU. 
Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 Pogdras Building, New Orleans, La., or 1210 Graham Building Jacksonville, Fla. 


Our entire resources are 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER 
DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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“Better be Safe than Sorry” 


Your frame house can be made practically fire 
proof by protecting the vulnerable points with 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath. 


Incombustible plaster, laid over this diagonal 
steel mesh, makes a fire-resisting wall that will bar 
the path of the hottest flame. Such construction 
has been given a one-hour fire rating by the Under- 





writers’ Laboratories. 


Your ceilings and walls won’t crack if you use 


Ano-Jurn 


METAL LATH 


“The steel heart of plaster” 


instead of ordinary lath. You can enjoy that pleasure 




















and pride in your home’s perfection for years and years. 
Free from cracked plaster and falling ceilings, your up- 
keep cost is lower. 


Information for prospective home builders free in 
booklet form. Better be safe than sorry. Write for it 
today. 


Ask Your Builder 
or Architect 


to explain how Kno- 
Burn Expanded Steel 
Mesh reinforces the 
plaster in all direc- 
tions and prevents 
cracks. How, stucco 
over Kno-Burn steel, 
is best for safety 
sake and reduces fire 
risk, Or send for 
free booklet that ex- 
plains in every detail. 
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creen Cloth 


fF you need to renew the cloth in 

your insect screens this spring, 

buy Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. 
[t will save you money in the long 
run because of its great durability. 
Iron and steel screen cloth, no mat- 
ter whether painted or metal coated, 
will rust out. Brass or bronze screen 
cloth is sometimes made of such an 
uneven alloy of copper that strands 
somewhere will break after short 
usage and then the screen is doomed. 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, on the 
other hand, will last almost indefi- 
nitely under normal conditions. It is 
made of copper 99.89% pure. But 
is not soft and pliable like ordinary 
copper. Due to a special Roebling 
process, this copper is given a tensile 
strength and stiffness comparable 
with that of steel. 
Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
(16 mesh, dark finish) for your 
door, window and porch screens. 
Look for the red and black tag when 
you buy custom made screens or 
screen cloth from the roll. 
If you cannot readily obtain Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth locally, write us. We will 
send you on request a booklet, “A Matter 
of Health and Comfort”, regarding screen 
cloth which you will find worth reading. 


THe New Jersey Wire Cirotn Company 


South Broad Street 
Trenton 


New Jersey 
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SOLVING the HARD 


family say, “How tender these peas 
are!” Buy the finest vegetables and 
cook them according to the best au- 
thority, and yet you cannot beat the 
ravages of hard water on their delicate 
tissues and still have an epicurean 
result. 

Furthermore to a slight degree the 
color of vegetables deteriorates in water 
that is hard, so why handicap your 
work by poor materials? 


LINENS 


Now for the laundry. A very large 
hotel system and this will seem incred- 
ible, decided to try an experiment and 
find out whether soft or hard water 
had the best effect on the durability of 
linens, napery, blankets etc. After a 
period of one year, experimenting with 
water softeners, and the gathering up 
of data and comparisons in about ten 
of its hotels, it was found they had 
saved, by the use of the softeners, 33-4 
% of repurchase cost for household lin- 
ens, napery, bed clothes, etc. etc. Why? 
Simply this: The soft water carried no 
mineral to form soap curds that clog 
the fibres of the fabric, which when 
ironed actually bake into hardness, and 
of course, wherever the material is 
folded the stone (formerly the soap 
curd) battles against the insult and for 
its humiliation breaks through as would 
a spear, the fibre of the fabric. Thus 
you can see how the longevity of a 
piece of linen or silk or any fabric de- 
pends on the way it is washed and, as 
water is the main solvent not only in 
the home but in industry and in the 
laboratory, the moral is certainly: She 
who uses hard water is lost, but she 
who uses soft water is fortunate. 

Some people wonder why their linen 
cracks and why their blankets are so 
hard and unfluffy after washing. Many 
times, of course, not always, hard water 
is the basic cause. So it behooves you 
to find out a thing or two about your 
water supply. Doesn't it? 


Savinc Your SKINS 


The use of soft water is not only an 
economy in saving, plumbing and kettle 
costs and waste in bad cookery, it is, 
also a saving in health as well. 

When you wash in hard water and 
use soap, the soap curd forms and stops 
up the pores. Now you know when 
the pores are clogged up part of the 
bodily vents are closed, the waste ma- 
terial cannot get out and you may be- 
come ill in some way or another. The 
classic example of disaster to the pores 
is found in the story of the page in 
Florence, I think, in the times of the 
glory of the Popes and Doges. There 
was to be a great reiigious glorifica- 
tion and to this end a little boy was 
gilded from head to toe to imitate an 
angel. Shortly afterward the child died 
because of the stopping up of his pores 
with mineral matter. Of course, this is 
not so drastically the case with hard 
water, yet you will get the point that 
if clogging all the pores lead to death, 
a slight clogging will leave ill effects, 
probably ugly skin and a bad com- 
plexion. 

Cosmetics help the skin but hard 
water acts as a retardent to the best 
of cosmetics. 

To bathe babies in hard water would 
be to start them wrong, because their 
sensitive skins should be treated with 
best materials. 

There is no doubt that soft water in 
the shaving process as well as in the 
laving of the face makes the face feel 
better and look better. The fact is 


(Continued from page 116) 
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that plenty of the facial upheavals, 
pimples and blackheads, are due to the 
clogging of the pores. Why then do 
you want to plaster over the vent 
holes in your skin to make an ugly 
world uglier? For there are few things 
so ingratiating in man, woman or child 
than pleasant-to-behold skins! And as 
for the roughened hand... .! All the 
rubber gloves and salves and lotions 
cannot make up for the inconvenience 
of hard water corhing into the house 
and coating it with discomfort. 

You know, I feel sure, that the re- 
frigeration which is done without ice is 
due to the process of evaporation. You 
know that when you feel water leaving 
your hand, or in other words, when 
your hand is drying, you feel cooler? 
Now suppose those pores are clogged by 
the generosity of hard water leaving 
you with its permanent souvenir of 
soap curd? You cannot feel as cool 
in summer because the perspiration will 
not pass off through the stoned-up 
pores, and you get that sticky, messy 
feeling, an unnecessary addition to the 
list of hot weather agonies. 

In the shampoo, even as in silks and 
fabrics, the soap curd again makes the 
hair stony and when it is brittle, it 
breaks and cracks. Most hair dressing 
establishments and barbers know these 
things and are careful to have their 
work abetted by a softener. 

The soft water supply is better than 
rain water because it is drinkable and 
is freed from all impurities. It can be 
installed by any plumber, there are no 
tanks, cisterns, pumps, motors, no extra 
piping, nothing at all to do but connect 
it anywhere on your water supply. If 
extra filtering is needed, filters are in- 
stalled as sister companions at the same 
time. 

Therefore, before you build have 
your water supply tested and analyzed. 
If you are away from a perfected water 
system, put some water in a bottle, 
tightly sealed, and pack it safely and 
mail to a chemical laboratory for anal- 
ysis. Then write all about your cellar 
to the softener-maker and he will give 
you the necessary directions. If you 
are in a town with a public water 
supply, ask the water authorities the 
composition of your water, then write 
to a water softener manufacturer. 


To SuMMARIZE 


To give you a birdseye view of a 
water softener’s great charm briefly, 
here it is: 

You will save 50%-60% in soap. 

You will save 50% in the cost of 
household linen and napery. 

You will save untold money in 
plumbing bills. 

You will save money in 
pots and pans. 

You will save your skins and your 
health, 

You will lessen engine trouble in 
your car. 

You will preserve comfort, energy 
and time. 

You will 
health. 

You will save the finer properties 
of your foods. 

And best of all you will not need 
to cogitate onthe fact that all your ex- 
penditures for foods, utensils and pip- 
ing are not in every way proving worth 
while. 

It is hard to think that water our 
benefactor can be a bane, it is hard to 
think that this elemental everyday God- 
send needs correction, but it does and 
the only way to do it is to soften it. 
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Iron Garden Chair 
An original XVIII Century Iron Garden Chair. 
Accurate replicas may be had. 
11 East 54th Street 
New York City 
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[* perfect harmony with the cheerful, sunn 
doors are these light and airy lace curtains for sum- 


- = < 
a i het 


mer. Made of Fine Drawn White Voile, finished with 
3-inch ruffle in Blue, Yellow, Rose or Green Voile, 
2™% yards long, 39 inches wide, with bands to match. 


$6.75 
1.85 


fal naan 
roa 
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Curtains and bands, per pair.... 
Valance of Colored Voile, each.. 


We shall be pleased to quote prices on other sizes made to 
order. 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet No. 62 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


1M! Gibbon 5G? 


3 West 37tn Street-New York 
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Interior Decorators 


and Upholsterers 

e 

| Cabinet Making 

| Panelled Rooms 
Lamps 

Objects of Art 

Tapestries 


LEPODS 





THOMOND) 
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POPE POPOL 






| , 

| Curtains and Draperies 

| Easy Chairs and Settees 
Carpets and Rugs 








Architectural Interiors 













Hitth Abenne-~Madison Avenue 
34th Street uh Bork a5th Street 
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cA Gift for Future Ting 


HROUGH the years she will cherish it, as its delightful 


mellow tone responds to the touch of her fingers. And 
the Brambach Baby Grand is equally as appropriate, whether 
her home be a small apartment or a pretentious house, for 
this charming instrument requires only the space of an up- 
right piano. The Brambach is sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Mail the coupon for Brochure and pattern showing 
the space the Brambach requires. 


At the cost $63 5 


of an upright 


™BRAMBACH 


Baby Grand 


|THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. ra 


and up 
plus freight 


Fill in and 
mail this coupon 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, President 
45 West 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pattern showing 


ee? 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
a 
¢ 





. 4 
645 West 49th Street, New York City ‘ size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
; 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos a 
of Quality Exclusively Address ; Wa o* 






























Slate Meets These 
Insulation Extremes 


HE protection of electrical slate 

is as essential in the tiny bunga- 
low as on the mighty “Leviathan”; the 
office building, the factory. 





Because slate possesses unusual 
mechanical strength, does not discol- 
or, is readily worked into any size and 
thickness and insures uniform ap- 
pearance and insulation, it is the pre- 
ferred material for all electrical pro- 
tective purposes. For mounting elec- 
trical control apparatus in homes or 
industrial plants there is no worthy 
substitute for slate. 


Other Uses For Slate 


So slate is used in great quantities 
4 


by large manufacturers of electrical Roofs 
equipment and is’ specified for both Hearths 
small and large installations wherever — 
. 111s 
a dependable non-conductor is needed. Wainscoting 
, , Bases 
Panel boards, switchboards, switch Steps 
bases, and the like, when of slate, are Coping 
safe, economical and enduring. It is Fi, ae 
unsurpassed for insulating walls and Floors 
floors. Slate makes remarkably effec- Stairs 
tive bases for electroliers; table, floor Py 
owe talis 
and newel lamps, for which slate may Partitions 
be had in a wide variety of colors or Sinks 
, Shelves 
S Deaut é epate ; 4 
as beautifully variegated as agate or Bleckboerds 
onyx, with the added benefits of rea- Work Benches 
sonable price, durability and protec- Damp Proofing 
tion Mixing Boards 


Chemical Vats 


It will be well for you to check up 
to see that your electrical equipment 
is properly mounted — on slate. 
When replacements are necessary 
your electrical supply dealer can fur- 
nish slate. In the meantime, may we 
send you our interesting booklet on 
the history and uses of slate? Please 
write for it. 






| CONSIDER ITS USES | 








NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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This sheltered shelf is intended for the 
many birds who will not build their nests 
in houses. It should be hung in shrubbery 
or under eaves. 1414" high, 14” wide, $1.75 


SHELTERS and BIRD CAGES 


The House & Garden Shopping Seri 


Purchase For The Reader Any of 
Page if They Are Not Available 


ice Will Be Glad To 
the Articles on This 
in the Local She ps 





A Japanese bird cage finished The bird house above, made 


in black lacquer decorated in of 
gold has yellow bars and be 


flat and round reed, can 
Stained any color. 6” 


pottery cups. 17” high, $18 wide, 914" high, costs $4.50 


RR eT SS RET 
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Drinking cups 
of blue and 
white Japanese 
ware and a re- 
movable enam- 
eled gravel pan 
make this reed 
bird cage desir- 
able. 16” high, 
$18 
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GRADUATION OR WEDDING GIFT 
Governor Winthrop Desk 


Who is there, among those who really appreciate fine furniture, that 
does not admire the beauty and Colonial dignity of a Governor Win- 
throp desk? This correct copy of the old original piece is custom 
built of selected genuine mahogany by skilled cabinet makers. It has 
a hand rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, two secret drawers and 
solid brass fittings. There is nothing finer made. We guarantee it as 
represented or money will be refunded. Sent on receipt of price or 
Cc. O. D. with $20 deposit. Plates of other antique reproductions 
on request. 
38 inches long, 20 inches deep, 42 inches wide. 


This is our Carefully boxed 


feature piece $105 for shipment, 


especially priced safe delivery 
WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Massachusetts 














YOU PAINT THESE BOOKCASES AT HOME 
Ever wish for an attractive bookcase to put on 
the sun-porch? Or with the guest-room painted 
set? Globe-Wernicke extends the popularity of 
painted furniture to bookcases. These will pro- 
tect your books from dust and dampness. They 
will grow, shelf by shelf. Ask for The Universal 
—unfinished—to paint at home. 


Other period designs in all the wood finishes. 
Always popularly priced. See them, everywhere! 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 











New York . Washington . Chicage 
Boston . Cleveland . St. Louis 


LET US HELP—We will 


4 Detroit . New Orleans gladly send without charge— 
Ln Philadelphia — our booklet of Unusual Deco- 
rative Effects for Bookcases. 


address Dept. B3-6 at Cincinnati. 
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hand-foraed nai!s, 
come with every W. 


bought separately. 








The W. Irving 
. nocker 


A To. 613 





we W Irving Forge. inc 


The nailheads at the cor- 
ners are really screws 
made to reproc duc e 


ing fixture or may be 


Y way of paraphrase, all is not al- 
ways hardware that is labeled 
‘*hand-forged”’. Be it fittings or fix- 
tures, to be true Colonial HAND- 
FORGED HARDWARE; it must bear 
the stamp of W. Irving. 


Lighting Fixtures, Bells, 
Lanterns. Shoe-scrapers, 
Toasting Forks, Fireplace 
Sets. 


Write us or visit our shops 


326-328 Cast 38” St. 
_| Telephone Murray Hill 8536 


wn 
WALI | | | 
DUDE { ' i WA WAU wy 


hand forged 
They « Golonial 
ae hardware. 


TRADE MARK 









Se ee 


The W. Irving 
Shoe-scraper 
N 0. Rf 5 


425 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 


New York Gity 
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TODHUNTER 









HANG FORGED 
DICORATIVE METALWORK. 








LANTERNS 
SCONCES 
FLOOR LAMPS 
WEATHERVANES 
HARDWARE, ET« 


REPRODUCTIONS 
of INTERESTING 
aed UNUSUAL 
ORIGINALS at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Illustrations upon request 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER: 4:4 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








Ypsilanti Furniture is designed and made to fit charm- 
ingly into every room in the house. Whatever your 


furniture needs, you will find articles in the Ypsilanti 
line to completely satisfy them. The wide variety gives 
unmatched selection. 


The Ypsilanti Line is now on display in the furniture 
show roome of leading merchants in every city. We 
will gladly give the names of merchants near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. (Dept. C) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANTI 


Reed one ¢ L| RN Pru RE 





In America’s Finest Homes 
The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
all other Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. | 
We challenge comparisons. Write for | 
beautifully illustrated catalog and floor 
pattern, also 8. easy payment plan. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KAPOCK 
| Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


Raise the blinds and let in the summer sunshine. It cannot fade your 
KAPOCK draperies. Wash KAPOCK when you will and those gor- 
geous, lustrous colors remain as bright and beautiful as ever. 
KAPOCK, too, is economical. It wears so wonderfully and the double 
width permits of splitting 
Send 6c in stamps for window drapery 
‘““KAPOCK SKETCH, BOOK 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ = -- 


for your draperies, 
furniture, walls 
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Elzner & Anderson, Architects; Ernest Haswell, Sculptor 


RO Sm. We a UD 
TILES AND POTTERY 


used in the fountain and floor of a sun room 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 














This Handsome Fireside Bench—$26.50 


A most charming fireside seat—-40 inches long 
and 18 inches wide—in vogue also in reception 
rooms and as a table-seat in the living room 
or den. 


Exquisitely fashioned in dainty Colonial period 
design, finished in hand-rubbed mahogany and 
richly upholstered in one-tone Kepp—taupe, blue 
or old rose, as preferred. Trimmed with hand- 
tied fringe to match. 


For the purpose of introducing Deinzer artcraft fur- 
niture more widely throughout America, this de luxe 
upholstered piece, the handicraft of master crafts- 
men, is featured for a limited period at a _ price 
obviously below its apparent worth. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or money refunded. 


In ordering, specify shade 
of upholstery desired 


einzer Furniture Shoppe 


Artificers of Fine Furniture Since i8s9 














i 513 Leib Street, Detroit. Mich. 
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Inspired by the | 
Spanish Renaissance | 


HIS DELIGHTFUL 

WALL SCONCE reflects 
the glamour of the Cloistered 
Walks in the Monasteries of 
Fifteenth Century Spain. 


Pictured for use in Groined 
Vestibules, Stair Landings, or 
Hallways of Caen Stone or 
rough plaster. 


Coloured in Rusty Gold and 
Rusty Iron with time-worn 
Reds as relief; Cathedral Am- 
ber-toned Glass Panels and 
Antique Ivory Drip Candle. 


Visit our Studios where you 
may view a comprehensive 
Collection of artistic Fitments 
covering every lighting re- 
quirement, 





ices O ‘ | 
Prices on request No 


- 32105 
Height 11 inches 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 
Artisans in all Metals 
Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City | : 
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ZF For want of a nail 
a temper was lost 


HIS Lewis & Conger 

nail box keeps handy 

the hardware odds 
and ends that have a way of 
getting lost. ; 


The box is of wood, neatly 
varnished and made with 
individual compartments for 
nails of every practical size, 
screws, hooks and picture 
hangers. In addition you'll 
find a hammer, screw driver, 
tack lifter, and small awl. 
Put it into your service now. It 
will be handy when moving into 
a new apartment or summer 
home, when refurnishing your 
home or when repairing little 
damages in the garden. 


Clip the coupon. It will facili- 
tate your shopping. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue e Betescign 0 GBA 
seas sen nat 

bo e s collec 
= NEW YORK tte eo 
a copy of your useful booklet 


\ “Nine floors of household A “Home Equipment.’’ 








4 
, ¢ Lewis & 


4 and 6th Avenue, 





\ 
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equipment’ ¥ Nam?.. 
7 Address. ... 
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It happened 


Down the road his beautiful 
closed car is on fire. 


He may get back in time with 
Pyrene to save the car from 
complete destruction. 


Used when the fire started, 
Pyrene would have put it out 
instantly, 
Livery time you go out in your 
own car you face the danger 
of fire. 
is it worth the risk to go unpro- 
tected when the small price of 
Pyrene will give protection 
against property loss and per- 
sonal injury ? 
Sold by garages, hardware 

and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every closed ear 






ne 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 














Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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The bookcases in the library above are painted a warm 
putty tone to match the walls. The chaise longue is 
done in Chinese red velvet. Helen Criss, decorator 


BOOK ROOMS 


of INDIVIDUALITY 


(Continued from page 52) 


placed to read by, an open fire to pro- 
mote the discussion of books—these are 
the nucleus of a real library. In addi- 
tion a commodious table to hold maga- 
zines, manuscripts, the latest books, a 
pair of lamps and smoking things is 
among the necessary furniture of the 
library. If the room be used as a study, 
a desk in a corner by the window should 
be included—an ample desk of many 
pigeon holes and drawers and a com- 
fortable chair. Consider the average 
desk chair and much of the present day 
literature is explained. 

In planning a library the first thing 
to do is to decide what type it is to be. 
The library of tradition—of oak pan- 
eled walls, dim recesses, dark, sturdy 
furniture and subdued hangings, with 
here and there the glint of color from 
an old portrait—is the most satisfactory 
kind provided one desires dignity, quiet 
and an old world atmosphere. Here the 
row upon row of books in their vari- 
colored bindings usually provide the 
main color interest. But there is no 
reason why even this stately kind of 
room should not be made more inter- 
esting by the use of warm tones in the 
hangings and upholstery. Dark walls 
make the best possible background for 
the rich, deep colors in damask or satin 








hangings and upholstery. One of the 
most beautiful and dignified libraries I 
ever saw was done around an old por- 
trait that hung over the mantel. This 
had deep crimson, blue, buff and dull 
green in it, which set the color scheme 
for the entire room. Long curtains of 
heavy wine colored satin echoed the 
same tone in the picture; an ornamen- 
tal gilt cornice board carried out the 
dull gold of the frame while the over- 
stuffed davenport and chairs were done 
in a rich deep blue velvet, wonderful in 
tone against the oak walls. In addition 
two chairs were covered in tan linen 
embroidered in crewel work that 
brought in all the colors in the room. 
These were a good contrast to the plain 
hangings and upholstery, and, as the 
room needed more design, an Oriental 
rug in dull soft colors was used. 

In mellow libraries of this descrip- 
tion it is a good idea not to break the 
plain effect of the walls with hangings 
figured in design. For this reason one 
can afford to have pattern on the floor, 
and nothing so tones in with the varied 
colors of the bindings and is so in keep- 
ing with the dignity of dark paneling 
and furniture of the early English type 
as a fine Oriental rug. 

(Continued on page 128) 


In contrast to the plaster walls, the oak bookshelves and 


woodwork in the room 


above are stained medium 


brown. Thedlow, decorators 
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A New and Better Way 
lo Keeh Shoes 


TWINTREF 


SHOE HANGER 


HE “ Twintree” Shoe 

Hanger keeps pairs to- 
gether off the floor in easy 
reach on closet door and 
preserves a sightly ward- 
robe. 


It restores shoes to their 
original shape by the new 
principle of exerting spring 
ressure from arch to toe. 
entilates to tip. Fits all 
sizes of high or low shoes. 
For Women— Natural finish 
tips, silver lustre wire, set of four 
“Twintrees, (for four pairs of 
shoes), rod and screws, in box, 
$1.50. 
ape Finish in dainty pink or 
blue enamel, set of four ‘‘Twin- 
trees,” rod and screws, in box, 
$2.50. 
For Men—Larger, natural finish 
tips, heavier silver lustre wire, 
set of three ‘“Twintrees,"’ rod and 
screws, in box, $1.50 
Add 10 per cent to prices for West of 
Mississippi River, Above prices sub- 
ject to change without notice, 
At your favorite dealer's or address 


The Twintree Corp. 
36 Murray St. New York 


























— in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


DUBAN fade as 
leasing in design as period furni- 
sang, oddthe correct touch 
of distinctiveness to your home. 
You can buy them in sizes that 
will fit ectly practically any 
window, door or porch—all ready 
to be put up. 
DUBAN AWNINGS aremade 
from patterns with individualism 
—that harmonize a ae 
the architecturalstyle of the house. 
They fit as awnings should fit; and 
their fast colorings are pleasing. 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made 
from canvas of an extra fine qual- 
ity, stitched with strong thread, 
and mounted on evs wr gal- 
vanized iron frames of the highest 
quality. They last many seasons 
and show their high quality to 
the end. 


Dealers in many sections of the 
United States can supply you with 
DUBAN AWNINGS allready 
to be put up. If they are not ob- 
sainaliia in your locality, write to . 
us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 


Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
170 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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A New Book of 
Attractive Fireplace Designs 


N response to numerous requests for fireplace designs, the 

Service Department of The American Face Brick Association 
has issued “The Home Fires.” The book contains twenty attrac- 
tive original designs, for which complete plans may be purchased 
for one dollar, and twenty-five reproductions from photographs 
of fireplaces designed by well-known architects. There is also a 
comprehensivearticleon*Proper FireplaceConstruction,” which 
tells howto builda fireplace that will insure complete satisfaction. 


“The Home Fires” will be interesting and instructive to any 
prospective home-builder. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 50c. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1721 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 




















Use Your Lawn This Year 


Beautify it—make it a part of your home. First, 
surround your property with a Page Protection 
Fence. Behind this friendly barrier, develop garden and 
flower-plot, trees and shrubs in seclusion and safety. 

A Page Fence makes your lawn a beautiful, livable place. 
All the family can enjoy its healthful happy hours without 


danger of intrusion. 


This is fence time. Send tor interesting, illustrated book, 
“FENCES For Protection and Beauty”. A card or letter 


brings it. No obligation. 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASS’N 
219 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Now told by millions, in many tongues 


Careful people of some fifty na- 
tions have found a new way to 


clean teeth. It means prettier 
teeth, whiter, safer teeth, and users 
delight to tell their friends. 
Leading dentists everywhere 
also urge its use. The result is 
that millions now enjoy benefits 
which every home should know. 


It combats film 
This method combats the film on 
teeth—those viscous coats you 
feel. Film is what makes teeth 
dingy. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. It absorbs 


stains, then forms cloudy coats. 


Tartar is based on film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. Old brushing 
methods could not 
elfectively combat it. 
So tooth troubles 





Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsedent curdies the film and 
remeves it witheut harmful scour- 





a Tale 


Able authorities proved these 
methods effective. Then dentists 
everywhere began to advise their 
use. A new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants 
were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. In five years it has 
come into world-wide adoption, 
largely through dental advice. 


Other factors 


Pepsodent has other factors 
quite as important. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits on teeth 
which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
; protecting agents. 
Pepsodent twice daily 
gives them manifold 


were constantly in-| ing. its polishing agent is tar |effect. These com- 
i e or use a : 

creasing, and beau-| piter tha seme nich contains bined results are 

tiful teeth were seen) harsh grit bringing about a new 


less often than now. 


Two new methods 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, found two ways to fight 
film. One acts to curdle film, one 
to remove it, and without any 
harmful scouring. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 964, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl 





Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 











era in teeth cleaning. 


Delightful effects 


The Pepsodent effects are de- 
lightful. One quickly sees and 
feels them. Even one week shows 
results which no careful person 
will wish to go without. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

The test will be a revelation. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Papsadéent 


atG6.us 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 


advised by leading dentists the world over. 
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(Continued from page 126) 


But all houses do not call for an 
Elizabethan library and in a small coun- 
try house a room of dark walls and 
sturdy furniture would be totally out 
of place. 

I have always thought a library done 
entirely in white would be unusually 
interesting. Walls, woodwork, floor and 
furniture painted white and at the win- 
dows heavy red and white striped silk 
curtains over white gauze glass curtains 
picoted in red. Think what a _back- 
ground it would all make for the 
books! And as the majority of books 
seem to be bound in red, the curtains 
would be ah answering note. The chair 
seats should be done in Chinese blue 
brocade, shot with yellow, and the sofa 
in a blue and yellow stripe. A Chinese 
rug in tawny yellow with blue figures 
would carry out the color scheme and 
bring another note of interest. 


BOOK-LINED WALLS 


The acme of luxury isa library with 
the four walls lined with books. If this 
hot ~feasible, built-in shelves with 
arched tops placed at intervals create 
a pleasing, architectural effect and give 
the room an air of formality and per- 
manence. Built-in shelves, however, 
are somewhat of a luxury and it 
is quite possible to have an attractive 
library without them. The logical place 
for bookcases is on either side of the 
fireplace. As the fireplace and its sur- 
rounding furniture is the main group in 
the room, the books should be near at 


1S 


hand. Besides, the fireplace and the 
overmantel become more important 
from a decorative standpoint when 


framed by rows of books. In the same 
manner a long window is more effective 
bordered on either side with long, nar- 
row bookcases. Study the room care- 
fully and plan the bookshelves before 
anything else. If they are not of the 
built-in variety, they should be so ar- 
ranged as to create a sense of balance 
and composition, for if well placed and 
distinctive in design they will instantly 
establish the atmosphere of the room. 


NECESSARY LIGHTING 


The lighting of the library is most 
important. Avoid a _ chandelier and 
have plenty of base plugs for lamps. 
The side fixtures should be so arranged 
as to throw plenty of light on the 
books. It is also a good plan to have 
a large electric torch near at hand for 
searching for books in remote corners. 

Any number of delightful effects can 
be obtained by different arrangements 
of books. One of the most restful is to 
arrange them according to size, starting 
with the tall books and sloping gradu- 
ally to the shortest ones and then back 
to the high ones. This creates a rhyth- 
mic motion both unusual and pleasing. 

The collector arranges his books ac- 


cording to subject, the dilettante ac- 
cording to author and the decorator ac- 
cording to color. The first two systems 
mean a confused collection of colors 
and sizes, interesting but restless. It is 
when one arranges books according to 
the many tones of the bindings that un- 
usual effects result. A good plan is to 
keep the dark heavy books near the 
floor letting the bindings gradually get 
lighter towards the top—a gradual 
shading from dark to light. Or one might 
have a brilliant mosaic efiect with 
bright blues, yellows and whites to- 
gether, dotting here and there with a 
note of red or gold. The arrangement 
of, books is one of the most delightful 
pastimes in the world. Not only can 
one gauge much of the character and 
inclination of an individual from the 
books in a house but also something 
from their arrangement. A mind neat 
and precise likes rows of books matched 
for size while one with a more inquir- 
ing, brilliant turn demands a daring 
display of color. The dullest of all ar- 
rangements is the one according to 
subject. 


LIBRARIES FOR HOBBIES 


The library is an intimate room. 
Here should be apparent the owner’s 
most cherished hobbies. I once knew a 
ship collector who had a niche made 
in each bookcase to hold a prized ship 
model. Needless to say most of the 
volumes dealt with the lore of the sea. 
Around the walls were prints and en- 
gravings of ships and old ship’s lanterns 
on the walls provided all the light. 

Another man with a passion for pi- 
rates planned his whole library around 
a miniature pirate group modeled by 
Dwight Franklin which he had set into 
the space above the fireplace. This room 
was living room, library and study 
combined. Plaster walls and dark 
woodwork, the vivid interest of the 
pirate group, some colorful prints of 
pirates and ships all toned in with the 
rich bindings of the books, for the man 
was a.collector, and the deep crimson 
of the damask curtains. Here the rug 
was plain taupe, a thick chenille, soft 
under foot and sound absorbing. All the 
variety and interest in this room were 
provided by the books and the pirates. 

Libraries are more interesting when, 
in addition to the books, some taste 
or hobby of the owner is apparent in 
the decoration. This is the room for 
personal photographs, autographed let- 
ters, old prints, cherished bibelots, that 
other members of the family do not 
appreciate. These things, provided they 
are not too numerous and, attractively 
arranged, along with the books give a 
library its atmosphere and make it a 
spot in which to linger long after the 
other living rooms in the house have 
been deserted. 
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Now She Likes 
Her Kitchen Work 


"THE atmosphere is clean, fresh and 
invigorating. ‘There are no greasy fumes 
or objectionable cooking odors. Not the slight- 
est suggestion of cookery passes the kitchen 
door. Her home is made clean and more health- 
ful with the 


PORTABLE [LGAIK PANEL 


A new idea in a portable kitchen ventilator. 
You can install it in five minutes — hangs on 
the window frame like a picture on the wall. 
Connects with any ordinary lamp socket. Costs 
but a few cents a day tooperate. Manufactured, 
tested, sold and guaranteed as a complete unit. 


See your neighborhood electrical or hardware dealer for 
a demonstration, or write us for illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2862 North Crawford Avenue 
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For the New Home 


Take your dishes off the table—put them in the sink—press the button 
—they'’re washed! Even doilies, napkins, and small articles of clothing 
are washed with ease in Sani In The-Sink Electric Dishwasher. 
Sani In-The-Sink is a neat, efficient, now-a-days essential part of 
your kitchen equipment. It is the solution for all of your dishwash- 

ing problems — a perfected dishwasher built right in the sink itself. 
Fane tho ding Sih ecey tesla, dk. 60 torek And it costs no more to 
install than an ordinary, old sink. Write for the free illus 
trated Booklet that tells all about how Sani helps you wash the 
dishes. And weshall begladtorefer you toour nearest iocal branch . flice 
so that you can see a demonstration of this wonderful dishwasher. 


ChicagoHardware loundry Co. 
S2%58ink Dishwasher Dission 
Dept. a. 209 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
































cA JEWEIT 


lasts 
a life time 


HEN you purchase a Jewett Refrigerator 

you have made a lasting investment ; each 
Jewett is designed to give a lifetime of service. 
And though the first cost of a Jewett is probably 
higher than any other refrigerator built—meas- 
ured in terms of enduring trouble-free service, 
the Jewett Refrigerator is perhaps the least 
expensive refrigerator built today. 


Food and ice compartments of glistening white 
porcelain 1%" thick—solid, seamless—entirely 
free from dirt-collecting crevices and corners; 
and unlike cheaper porcelain enamel on thin 
metal, free from chipping and cracking. Safe- 
like walls over five inches thick, heavily insu- 
lated with pure cork and perfectly fitted doors— 


These are only the most obvious of the many 
points of Jewett superiority. Our new finely 


Corner of Jewett solid illustrated catalog covers them all. May we 
lain interior. i 
——eE ee 
rounded corners 


The Jewett Refrigerator Company 
Established 1849 
123 Chandler Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 








JEWETT 


The Only Solid Porcelain Refrigerator 




















“Things You 
Ought To Know 
About Casement Windows’ 


[Ss the name of a booklet you are invited to send for. 
about these most charming and practical of windows, 
It shows you the mistake of hy 









































It tells the real truth 


aving half a window when it costs no more 


to have a whole one. 
Shows you why outswung ones won't leak; how they catch the breezes and 


throw them into 
Why th 


i room, 
ey don’t rattle, and are easy to clean. 


How to screen, curtain, and put) awnings.on them. 
Likewise the unique +! the unobtrusive little Win-Dor operator handle 


opens, closes, or holds 


em firm at any position. Send for the booklet, 


The Casement Hardware G 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 











Make certain of plenty of clear 
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upon it. They need it 
even more than you do. A 
tub filling with crystal clear 
water is inviting. It helps 
form the wholesome habit 
of frequent baths. 

With Brass 
Pipe the tub fills rapidly 
with water as pure as it comes 
from its carefully guarded 
water source. No unsightly 


Anaconda 


rust to discolor the water or 
internal pipe deposits to re- 
duce the flow. 

The added cost for rust- 
less Anaconda Brass Pipe 
throughout a $15,000 house 
is only about $75 more than 
for inferior pipe that will 
corrode and clog. 

Know the vital facts about 
plumbing. Our new booklet 
“Ten Years Hence” tells the 
story. A copy aw aits your re- 
quest. Address DepartmentG. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


clean water - for your children’ 









































AN NDA 


<onsumer 


Chis trademark iden- 
tihes products of the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturer of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze. 

The American Brass 
Company manufac- 
tures all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc " Lead, Tin 
and Nickel which can be 
wrought into sheets, 
wire, rods and tubes for 
manufacturing and fab 
ricating Mechanical, 
Electrical and Architec- 
tural Construction. 

A single organization 
is re sponsible for the en 
tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 


consumer. 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ANACONDA 


GUARANTEED 


BRASS PIPE 
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Modern Wedgwood preserves its founder’s tradition 
for technical perfection. Milk jugs are made to pour 
and lids to fit. The design is typical of original models 
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6¢ 7 CALL him the Great Wedgwood,” 
wrote Gladstone, years before the 
world of ceramics had acknowledged its 
master-potter. “That is the proper 
epithet for the greatest man who ever, 
in any age or any century, applied 
himself to the important work of 
uniting art and industry.” To-day the 
Oriental craze, which Wedgwood’s 
neo-classicism helped to displace, has 
come back in a flood, and Wedgwood’s 
characteristic “elegance” seems almost 
strange to an age that values Slavonic 
art and negro sculpture. Nevertheless, 
Wedgewood's greatness stands fast, 
and it is the catholicism of modern cul- 
ture that has brought us to a just 
understanding of his greatness. 

Black pottery had been made in 
Staffordshire since the dawn of the 18th 
Century; Egyptian black, they called 
it. After firing, it became dense and 
hard as stone and black through and 
through—a peculiarity of Staffordshire 
which is rarely found elsewhere. 
Wedgewood saw in this stoneware 
the ideal fabric for realizing his ambi- 
tion of a classical revival at Etruria, 
his new factory, opened in .1769 with 
the motto: Artes Etruria Renascuntur. 
His first experiment there was the 
reproduction of antique gems in the 
material which he had 
perfected and re-named 
Black Basaltes. In_ the 
transmutation of Egyp- 
tian Black to Black Ba- 
saltes there was not much 
left for Wedgwood to do 
with actual ingredients. 
Elers, Astbury, Twyford, 


struction, a 





A graceful vase 
of Grecian 
shape in mod- 
ern black ba 
saltic pottery 





A tripod urn with orna- 
mert emphasizing tie con- 


always observed 











A machine turned 
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and other great potters had already 
made beautiful black ware. Wedgwood 
set about preparing the materials with 
characteristic thoroughness; the clean- 
ing, sifting, grinding, and blending 
were carried out with scientific care 
and attention to detail, and the “fine 
black porcelain bisque” that resulted 
was of a quality rare hitherto in 
Staffordshire (though “porcelain” it 
was not.) It was fine and close 
enough in grain to be watertight, so 
the glazing was discarded with enor- 
mous gain in beauty; the surface war- 
ranted the old description “infant’s skin,” 
so smooth it was, and delicate, and the 
improved methods of firing brought it 
closely akin to the geological basalt. Of 
intense hardness, it resisted acids and 
heat; it could be polished like agate on 
the lapidary’s wheel, it struck fire with 
steel, and formed a touchstone for gold. 

In this material, perfect alike in sub- 
stance and color for his purpose, Wedg- 
wood began on his creations that were 
to rival the masterpieces of classic art. 

At the time (the mid-18th Century) 
the tide of fashion was turning towards 
the antique; the “Chinese taste” was 
ebbing. Wedgwood was speedily on the 
crest of the wave. No doubt his pre- 
occupation with the classic idea was 
due to his sound com- 
mercial instinct for the 
popular taste. But it 
went immeasurably beyond 
commercialism, though he 
made money and fame 
thereby. He must have 
been a fortunate man thus 
(Continued on page 136) 
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~ A reproduction 
= from one of 
Flaxman’s de- 
Signs in the 
Classical style 
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“Moved eleven times 
in eighteen months— 
as good as ever’’ 


ODGSON Portable Houses are 
built in sections, finished to the 
smallest detail and firmly bolted to- 
gether. They are made of the best 
materials possible. The frame of 
sturdy Oregon pine, the walls and 
roof of red cedar. 

Cedar is the most durable wood 
known, it is also very light. For this 
reason Hodgson Houses may be 
taken down and moved to another 
locality quickly and easily. 

Send for our catalog G, which 
shows many beautiful Hodgson cot- 


tages and homes (actual photo- 
graphs). Alsoportablegarages, play- 
houses, poultry houses, etc. Write 


to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY ™ 
71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


HODGSON 
PortableHOUSES 























LEADER-TRAHERN TANKS. PUMPS AND POWER 


Trained in Service 


Those who demand unobtrusive 
dependable service, appreciate 
Leader Water Systems. They 
are complete units developed by 
Leader-Trahern engineers from 
20 years’ experience. To eliminate 








annoying noise, mechanical lia- | 


bility has been their aim. 


Some of the finest estates in the 
East are Leader served. What- 


ever your water problem may | 


be consult Leader engineers. It 


is good insurance that obligates | 


you in no way. 


Leader Tanks and 
Equipment for water, 
air and oil. Experi- 
enced water supply 
men wanted. 





Pang: +- -gueeecrcinges ge Bg 


New York: 21 E. 40 St., 

Chicago: 327 8. La Salle ‘St. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me information 
on water systems for country homes and 
estates. 


SO cm eg tiame 2.000 «00: se reeeee 


WATER SUPPLY Orvisioe 
CA OF > 


R iRoM Address ......00+ ++ -EA-G. 





LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Ill. § . | 


When you come home 
~ tired out ~ ~ 














a cool, refreshing shower 


ATIGUE, mental and physical, in- 

stantly vanishes before the shower’s 
sparkling, health-giving sprays. In two 
minutes you are yourself again, fresh- 
ened, on your toes and assured of 
getting the most out of your hours of 
relaxation. 


Let us help you select your shower. 
We have a booklet, “Once-Used 
Water,” devoted to various types of 
showers. Suggestions on shower bath- 
ing are included. 


We will gladly send you. “Once- 
Used Water.” When you write for 
it, if you have a regular plumber will 
you please mention his name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS . 


cSince 1839 


USSWI 


DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


ARDWARE for your 

home— and garage — 
should give you now, and in 
the years to come, smooth, 
perfect, trouble-free service — 
the character of service that 
is built into every piece of 
hardware aay tones the 
Russwin trade mark. 
With the additional satis- 
faction which comes from 
the knowledge that Russwin 
Hardware is beautiful and 
harmonious in every detail 


of its design and finish. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 


uccessor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London 























RUSSWIN Automatic-Locking Bolts 
and Door Holder 





RUSSWIN Adaptable Garage Lock 
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A Machine that \* 
Makes Hard WaterSofft 
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No longer is it necessary to use powders, 


’ 
‘\ 


special soap or tainted rain water to overcome 
the everpresent annoyance of hard water in 
your home—for no matter how hard your 
present supply, a Permutit water softener will 
turn it softer than rain. 


No chemicals, no extra pumps or motors 
are used, The softener is simply connected in- 











to your pipe line in the basement—your regu- 
lar water supply flows through it on the way 
to the faucet, and the wonderful Permutit ma- 
terial removes every grain of hardness, giving 
you clear, delightful soft water from every 
faucet in your house. 

A few cents per day is all it costs, and the 
machine will last a lifetime. ‘Thousands are 
in use, 

Send for a free copy of our interesting book- 
let, “Soft Water In Every Home.” Write 
today. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York. 











Agents Everywhere 
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A modern coffee service of traditional Etruscan inspira- 


tion, 


cups with 


BLACK W 


Where all black cups would be heavy, the white 
their Flaxman wreath are more in keeping 


EDGWOO D 


(Continued from page 132) 


to combine his heart’s desire with his 
day’s work. His close friendship with 
the cultured Bentley, and their partner- 
ship in 1768, gave him opportunities 
to deepen his knowledge and brought 
him into touch with men like Sir 
William Hamilton, whose books and 


| collections were at his disposal for study. 


The potteries at Etruria were opened 
in 1768, and at once Wedgwood began 
on the ornamental ware in black ba- 
saltes, while at the old Burslem works 
the Useful or “Table-Ware” was car- 
ried on. Always he drew this sharp 


line between the two. “O.W.” and “U. 


W.”’ signified Ornamental Works and 
Useful Works, and this distinction once 
led to the nearest approach to “words” 
that ever occurred between Bentley 
and Wedgwood in their eighteen years’ 
partnership. “You know,” wrote Bent- 
ley, “I have never any idea that Or- 
namental Ware should not be of ‘some 
use.”” The point was argued at great 
length, but evidently Wedgwood had 
his way in the end. The black 
“Etruscan Vases,” which were the most 
important productions at Etruria, 


served no purpose save that of orna- 
ment, and the black “coffee-cans” and 
tea equipages that have survived were 
human 


far “too fine and 
nature’s daily food.” 

For some _ inexplicable 
reason, black Wedgwood 
has not greatly appealed to 
collectors in the past, and 
it speaks well for the 20th 
Century that we are seek- 
ing it to-day. Unfor- 
tunately, it is rare now, 
like all old Wedgwood; 
the museums and private 
collectors have got the 
best of it, but, still, it is 


good for 


Vases 
quently 


tended 





1 large lamp of black ba- 
salt Wedgwood, rather 
elaborately ornamented 





were fre- 
made in 
sets of five, and in- 
as “Orna- 
mental Works” only 


more easy of access than the jasper. 
In form and contour, the Etruscan 
vases are perfect; the earlier pieces 
are usually in the plain black basaltes, 
simply decorated with restraint and 
purity that are sometimes lacking in 
the jasper. It has been remarked (in 
this connection) that Wedgwood in his 
elaborate figure groups interpreted the 
strength and beauty, the rhythm and 
movement of antique bas-reliefs by 
mere “elegance,” and that he some- 
times chose the decadent period for 
his models. This point cannot be 
argued here; if Wedgwood was un- 
aware of his artistic limitations, he 
knew well the limit of his material, and 
if, artistically, his bas-reliefs fell short, 
yet he achieved in pottery a technical 
perfection which has not yet been 
equalled. Certainly these plain black 
vases are highly satisfying to modern 
taste, with their simple ornament of 
plinth moldings, beading, festoons, 
strap work, and fluting, done by a 
lathe, and adapted to the shapes with 
exquisite judgment and skill. Josiah 
Wedgwood took a just pride and delight 
in these vases. “Poor Burslem, poor 
Cream color”—he wrote in 1769 of his 
“Useful Works”—“They tell me I sac- 
rifice all to Etruscan Vases.” At his 
London showrooms, the 
ware was called “Etrus- 
can,” and his manager was 
instructed to keep the fine 
pieces back and produce 
them only for people of 
fashion and influence; this 
at a time when a visit to 
his shop ranked high as an 
art-show in London Sea- 
son. Of his “suites of Five 
Vases for the Chimney- 
(Continued on page 138) 





Water ewer, one of a 
pair originally made for 
wine and water 


























For a Spotless, 
Healthful Toilet 


Spotless is the toilet bowl cleaned with 
Sani-Flush. The porcelain shines. Swiftly 


and easily, Sani-Flush removes all stains, 


discolorations, incrustations, = 4 


Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
No scrubbing—no scouring. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap—cleans it, purifies it. Sani-Flush 
destroys all foul odors. It will not harm 
plumbing connections. There is nothing 
else that does the work of Sani-Flush, 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 





plumbing and house-furnishing stores. you = 
cannot get it at your lar store, send 25c in = 
coin or stamps for a full-sized can, postpaid. E 


(Canadian price, 35¢; foreign price, $0c) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Aqui, Han F. Ritchie & Co., Lid. 


oronto, 
33 Farringdon Road, Leadon, E. C. 1, England 
i oS 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Your country home 
deserves this water 
service 


Like a well trained unobtrusive servant, 
the Leader Water System does its work. 
It is designed to give care free service 
—not to require attention. Back of each 
unit is 20 years’ experience in solving 
water problems for the small cottage as 
well as the largest country estate. 


The service of Leader engineers ir 
planning the water system for your 
country home is yours without obliga- | 
tion. In many of the finest country 
homes in America, Leader systems test- 
ify as to the quality of this service. 





Avoid the possibiity of disappointment 
by investigating. 

Leader Tanks and equipment for water, | 
air and oil. Experienced water supply | 
men wanted. 

PE REE EEE ESE REESE SEE EEE EEE TET ETE EES | 
LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Ill. 

New York: 21 E. 40 St., Chicago: 327S. La SalleSt. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me information on 
water systems for country homes and estates. 















































“It takes a heap ofliving” 
inside and.ate, sane Somme jo on 
express cter — 
pa You pong A tawe 
house a real home by using the 
right kind of finishing. 
Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish 


Enamel — Amber-Lyte 
—these products have stood the 
test of time and have proved them- 
selves worthy of your confidence. 
No adulterants whatever are 
in the manufacture of Martin’s 
100% Pure Varnish Products. 


A real home deserves the best that yoo 
can put into it. You can be sure when 
you use Martin's. 
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Bed Room 
Exterior and 
Interior Finish 
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Doesn't 


An amusing clock can be 


decorated in accordance 
with any colour scheme or 
finished in one tone. It 
ie 23%" high and 12” 
wide, price $30 


like to lie 


If you want something special, and it happens to be incon- 
venient for you to get to the shops, just write to House & 
They know the shops of New 
know your own telephone number, 


Garden’s Shopping Service. 
York as well as you 
and they will get what you want if 


city. And they’ll get you the very best value for the amount 
of money that you want to spend. For they’re experts in 
the art of shopping wisely and they know the specialties 
Just try them and see! 


House & Garden 
Shopping Service 


of the various shops. 


19 West 44th St. 


Isn’t it Time 
To Think 
of Your House? 


your 
present occasionally? 
chair, a convenient little low 
table, an especially comfortable 
cushion for the sofa where you 


the guest-room ? 





need a 
A new 


house 


and read, a clock for 


it’s to be had in the 


New York 
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AMERICAN Rj} STATIONERY 


1} SA Generous Pach 
| 27 Low Price 


Considering that our 
“Regular Package” con- 
tains approximately two 


bond paper (number 
one rag stock) it is 
quite natural that so 


us outright “How do you 
do it?” The value is ex- 
traordinary. (| Name 
and address are fault- 
lessly printed on each 
sheet and envelope — 
brand new type being 
used for every order run. 
q Briefly, American 
Stationery meets the 
need of a first - class 
household note paper so 
well that it is widely 
| used for informal cor- 
respondence in the coun- 
try’s better homes. @ 
Order a trial package for 
your home; we know you 
will delight in its use— 
we guarantee that you 
will be satisfied. 


OO Sheds 


This comprises our“Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7;envelopes to match. 
IN K: Name and address, 

rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 





For orders west of Denver and 
outside United States,add 10%. 
Always remit with order. With 
our exceptional facilities and 
4 plant, we fill all orders 

ith amazing speed. We have 
no agents or branch plants. All 
American Statio is sold by 
mail from Peake Sedhemaswhers 
we as originators of this tvpe of 
note paper, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years. 


TheAmerican Stationery Co. 


hil 619 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


ona COU PO Neon 
The American Stationery Co., 

619 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Stationery to be 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 

MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF You 

ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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uxe Tub Model Shown Above 


A LL of You— 
Especially Mother 
and the Children 


Bath-A-Day, now universally 
1 i health nece 
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I he regarded 

was always a problem 
the 
the cleanest, quickest, pleasant- 


st way to bathe 


ity, 


family, until Shower-bath came 
mito it 


‘ he 


own 
ilthic 
And then the Kenney Shower revolutionized 
shower bathing. Its principle of converging 
veedle streams did away with the overhead 
deluge, banished the cold, clammy, unsightly, 
put the water where it 
wa and within the tub, 
not on the hair or in pools on the floor. 


unsanitary curtain, 


w inted, on the body 


Uh 
are ick 
bath room equipment is desired, meeting the 
requirements of every member of the family, 
especially adapted for women and children. 

if vou are building or remodeling ask your 
architect to specify and your plumber to in- 


built-in models of the Kenney Shower 
al for the home where the last word of 


stall the Kenney Shower. 


You'll enjoy reading the booklet “Your 
Bathroom and the Kenney shower” 
which we will be glad to send you on 
request— free 


The Kenney-Cutting 
Products Corporation 


507 Fifth Avenue 








CURTAINLESS 





Kenney 
Shower 








New York City 
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piece,” he wrote thus in the catalogue: 
“We have reason to conclude that there 
are not any vases of Porcelain, Marble 
or Bronze, either ancient or modern, 
so highly finished and sharp in orna- 
ment as these black Vases.” 

About 1776 bas-reliefs in white jasper 
were applied to the black ware. Any- 
one who has examined the decorations 
closely must have marvelled at the in- 
credibly fine modeling and finish of 
every minute detail and wondered how 
such perfection was attained. Wedg- 
wood, in spite of his assuring Bentley 
“that we should glory in other people 
getting our pattterns and ideas,” yet 
guarded his workroom secrets jealous- 
ly; so only a bare outline of his way 
with bas-reliefs (or any other process) 
can be given. From the wax model a 
mould was cast with the decoration in 
intaglio, and into the mould the work- 
man pressed the soft white jasper clay 
with his thumb. When every cranny 
was filled, the face of the thumb-mould, 
as it was called, was smoothed level, 
and after allowing a few minutes for 
setting, the impress was dexterously 
drawn off and applied to the vase, 
which had been damped with a little 

water. When the bas-relief was firmly 
set and moulded to the curve of the 
vase, the sculptor set to work with his 
knife to give the sharpness and model- 
ing that could not—in the nature of 
things—be brought about by the un- 
touched impress from the mould. This 
was called “under-cutting,” and is a 
highly valued mark of old Wedgwood. 


BLACK BASALTES 


The black basaltes was very suitable 
for busts, statuettes, sphinxes, and so 
forth, on account of the close re- 
semblance it bore to bronze in sub- 
stance and weight. The portrait busts 
and medallions were exceedingly popu- 
lar; the busts were made in all sizes 
from life or three-quarters, down; and 
these portraits or classic subjects were 
considered the correct centre-piece for 
a library bookcase. Sometimes they 
were finished with a dust of bronze- 
powder to increase still further the 
resemblance, but of this little trace is 
now left. It was a questionable inno- 
vation. Of the charming little statu- 
ettes few remain; a Cupid in black 
basaltes would be a rare find. The 
famous Chessmen, which were modeled 
by Flaxman in colors, were also made 
in black and white; stray specimens 
only survive, and these are highly 
prized by the collector. Quantities of 
candlesticks were made; pedestals, 
bough-pots, ink-pots, salt cellars, seals 
and cameos, and a great variety of other 
things were made in the black ware. 

Unfortunately, few of the portrait 
busts are signed. The rule at Etruria 
forbade signatures, and of the brilliant 
company—artists, modelers, block-cut- 
ters—who worked for Wedgwood, only 
here and there a signature remains. 
Flaxman’s work is so familiar that it 
amounts to a signature in itself. Keel- 
ing, one of Wedgwood’s finest modelers, 


is revealed now and again by a hastily 
scrawled “K.” The famous Hack- 
wood signed two or three of his por- 
traits, and with careful scrutiny and 
comparison the connoisseur can identi- 
fy the hand of others equally famous. 
The Adams brothers modeled for Wedg- 
wood, and Aaron and Enoch Wood 
were employed as block-cutters, but, 
according to the Five Towns tradition, 
their blocks were buried with them. 


MODERN WEDGWOOD 


Since Wedgwood’s death in 1795, his 
work and tradition have been steadily 
carried on at Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, 
by his successors, Josiah Wedgwood and 
Sons. Here fine replicas of the old 
pieces are being made to-day, and 
quantities of useful ware which is well 
adapted for everyday requirements, and 
responds happily to the modern craze 
for black. A tea service, for example, 
in the black basalt needs but little or- 
namentation; the color, form, and 
charming texture is sufficiently decora- 
tive to satisfy our taste to-day. In 
the life of the late Walter Headlam, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
mention is made of how he used to 
keep a number of the black teapots 
for gifts to anyone who expressed 
a proper appreciation of the one he 
always used. As for the poor and 
cheap imitation stuff which masquer- 
ades as Wedgwood, it does not deceive 
for a moment, though it is always sad 
to see lovely form and design travestied. 

Frankly, modern Wedgwood of this 
useful kind does not attempt to re- 
produce what is inimitable in the old— 
any more than a modern sculptor 
would try to give the texture and 
patina of ancient marble to his work. 
Originally lustreless or “unglosssy,” 
the old black basaltes have acquired a 
soft glistening appearance that no 
mere surface treatment can hope to 
equal. The texture is smoothly silken, 
and the black has a depth and rich- 
ness or a peculiarity of tone that pro- 
claims it old. Some pieces are sooty 
black, turning to brown, some show an 
even dead-black hue, and some few 
pieces have a greyish tinge. This last 
was the result of Wedgwood’s attempt 
to reproduce the black of basaltes-ware 
before firing, and at a distance it 
might be mistaken for a modern piece 
of poor color. 

Old black Wedgwood must on no 
account be washed; this ruins the 
patina and much of the value, accord- 
ing to the connoisseur. Careful dusting 
and a soft silk rag for polishing—no 
more is needed to keep it in perfect 
condition. 

Finally, we cannot do better than 
to accept the great Wedgwood’s con- 
sidered opinion that yellow was the 
color best fitted to set off his black 
ware. His shop in Soho was hung 
with yellow silk; this showed up the 
delicate sombreness to perfection, and 
modern experiments with other colors 
have generally led back to yellow. 
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Snow White 


HESS 
STEEL MEDICINE CABINETS 
and 
LAVATORY MIRRORS 


Sanitary Beautiful 








! 

i 

| 
a 
fetter than wood—never sag, 
shrink, warp or stain. Easily 
cleaned with soap and water. 
The enamel is guaranteed 
never to crack, blister nor peel. 
Low in price, but fine enough 
for any bathroom. 





This Mark 





Guarantees Best Quality 
Ask any dealer, or 
write us for illustrated 
booklet and prices 
HESS WARMING & VENTI- 
LATING CO. 
1223 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 
Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL 
FURNACES 








You Don’t 


TYPE R SAFETY TYPE 
Residence Panelboard 





Have To Call 
In A Man! 


When the lighting fuse 
blows,—that is—burns out, 
—and you are in the dark 
and without current you 
don’t have to call a man; 
you can safely change the 
fuse yourself, if your home 
is equipped with a Triumph 
Type “R” Residence Panel 
Board. 

Every home must have a 
panel board. Learn about 
the safety and other unusual 
features of the new Type 
“R” Residence Panel Board, 
that not only gives better 
service but really costs less 
to install. 


You will be interested in “Wiring the House For Comfort and Conve- 
nience” which will give you some valuable information on home wir- 
ing, as well as information about the Type “R”. This booklet will be 


sent free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Detroit, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveiand, 

New Orleans, Chicago, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 


OTHER “F-A’” PRODUCTS: 
Major System of Theatre Lighting 
Control; Triumph Line of Safety 
Type, Standardized Panel Boards and 
Cabinets ; knife switches; safety 
switehes; hanger outlets; reversibie- 
cover floor boxes; A. C. and D 
Distribution Switchboards. 








Residence of 
J. H. McAlden 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Keeps 
Dampness 
out of 
Stucco 

and Cement 


O cracking plaster, due to 
damp walls, in the Bay 
State coated house. For 
Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating creeps into the pores 
of the walls and permanently 
seals them against all mois- 
ture. 





Bay State Coating gives a 

new beauty to drab stucco 
| and cement. Dull walls 
stand forth transformed, Old 
| houses assume a newness and 
freshness—a beauty that 
| only Bay State can impart. 





Better Sewage Disposal For. 


Your Country | 
Home 








Transform Sewage Into Clear, | 
Colorless Water at Low Cost 


Why risk health or go without mod- 
ern sanitary conveniences? You can 
not afford to build a cesspool or adopt 
a home-made sewage tank when you 
can buy a complete outfit that one 
man can install in a few hours’ time. 
Kaustine Enameled Iron Septic Tanks 
and method of installation laid out 
by our engineers will take care of 
individual home or group of build- 
ings at lower cost. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron, coated inside and out 
with Hermastic Enamel. Cost less 
than a cesspool; cost nothing to oper- 
ate; require no attention; will last a 
lifetime; guaranteed 15 years. 

Expert Advice Entirely Free 
Write for Free Booklet No. 102. 
requirements—whether for residence, pub- 
lic buildings or entire community. Names 
of architect and plumber appreciated. 


Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sanitation Engineers 

Also Manufacturers of Chemical 
Toilets for Homes, Schools, 


State 


(Waterless) 
Factories, Camps, | 


Summer Homes. 


qustline Enameled Iron 


This master coating comes 
in a complete range of tints 

















CORCORAN TANK TOWER 
on estate of 


Francis P. Garvan, Esq. 
Roslyn, Long Island 





WATER 


Always Available 


Country estate owners find the CORCORAN 
TANK TOWER an unfailing means of ob- 
taining plenty of water, at a high pressure, 
for the house, garden and garage. 


THE DOUBLE TANK FEATURE 
is shown in the illustration. The lower tank 
catches any overflow and a reserve supply is al- 
ways on hand in case of fire or for the garden 
and grounds when the dry season is on. 


SEND FOR OUR TANK TOWER 
AND WINDMILL BOOK 


A. J. Corcoran, Inc. 
758 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


and in a pure, rich white. 


Leading architects and en- 
gineers specify Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating. 
They realize it cannot be 
imitated—the formula is a 
secret closely kept. 





are 
THE Bay STATER 


Let us send you samples of 
the different «ints and the 
new Bay State booklet No. 
4. This booklet shows many 
actual photographs of beau- 
tiful Bay State coated houses. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S 


BOOK OF GARDENS 


Contains 400 illustrations of special flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a complete gardener’s calendar of the year's 


activities, planting and spray 


gardens in various sections 


$5 


ing tables, anda portfolio of beautiful 
of the United States. 127 pages. 


Post paid 
New York 


| fog US 


4 Write to-day for samples 
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and booklet. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
Philadelphia 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cernent Coating 


New York 
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THE BAY STATER 
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Protect your family from 
menace a/ basement fires! 


Ninety per cent of all residence fires start in the 
basement and are caused by overheated flues, 
defective wiring and inflammable ash recep- 
tacles. Yet eight hours out of every twenty- 
four you and your dear ones are asleep and in” 


sensible to the deadly danger lurking beneath 


you. Make up your mind now to do away for 


all time with this great menace by insisting that 
the first floor be built of Truscon and National 
Steel Joists. 


USCON 


anp NATIONAL 
EL JOISTS 





sT 


=. SS 





Truscon Steel Joists are simpler to use than 
wood because they reach the job cut to length 
ready for placing. They are supported by the 
walls on the outside, and steel beams and posts 
in the interior. The joists are easily handled 
and placed by one man. The metal lath and 
concrete are quickly applied. The entire con- 
struction is easily installed and is preferred by 


practical, conscientious contractors. 


This rigid first floor construction prevents set- 
tlement and shrinkage cracks. It stops dust and 
dampness from seeping up from below. It 
makes the home rat-proof and vermin-proof. It 
is more economical in the long run than ordin- 
ary floor construction. 


Whether building a home, or any other kind of 
building, write now for useful suggestions and 


literature. 


Truscon Steel Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


W avehouses and Offices from P. to Atlantic. 
For addresses see Phone Books of Princypal Cites. 
Canada: W atherville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


National Steel Joist Company 
Massillon, Ohio 








House & Garden 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


Each mail brings into the House & 
Garven Information Service a big batch 
of letters from readers who desire to 
avail themselves of the expert advice 
offered by this service. It would be im- 


Question: As a subscriber and admirer 
of your magazine for many years, I 
wish to ask your advice in planning a 
home which I wish to build this Spring. 
The enclosed picture is taken from 
your “House & Garden’s Book of 
Houses” and I am using the exterior 
as my model. 

I wish to know what to use on my 
hearths and fireplaces. I do not like 
glazed tile and I find marble stains 
very badly and almost impossible to get 
off. In my mother’s home, experts have 
failed to clean the marble. I should 
like to know the best material to use 
for porch floor. 

Could I use white plaster as material 

for lower story and front gable and 
the board for upper floor? 
Answer: Answering your inquiry of 
recent date relative to hearths, we 
wonder if you have thought of dull 
matt finished tiles or brick tiles? 
There are, of course, only a certain 
number of materials available for 
hearths, You can always use cement, 
with a coloring matter mixed with it; 
you can use tile, brick or stone. If 
the fireplace is an informal one, flag 
stones make a very pleasing hearth. 
From the point of view of suitability, 
of course, it is difficult for me to make 
you a recommendation without know- 
ing the kind of fireplace you have. 
On the question of tiles, we enclose a 
list of manufacturers to whom you can 
write for catalogues. I quite agree 
with you in not liking highly glazed 
tiles for fireplaces, especially for a 
hearth, but among the reproductions 
of antique dull finished tiles, which are 
now made, you might find just the 
thing you are looking for. 

Relative to material for a porch 
floor, if the porch is like the one of 
the house you are copying, brick is 
undoubtedly the most attractive. It 
is also a very serviceable material. 
Porches of this kind are sometimes 
edged with brick and floored with 
square red tiles called “quarry tiles”. 
Often a mixture of cement colored red 
is scored in squares to resemble tiles, 
and while this is quite attractive, it is 
not as good as the red tile. 

Your last question can be answered 
in the affirmative. Stucco for the first 
story and front gable and clapboards 
above would give a very pleasing effect 
and would be quite in character with 
the kind of house. 


Question: I have recently purchased 
an old Colonial house. Its roof is now 
covered with a prepared roofing. I 
will make necessary repairs to same 
and among other things will put on 
a new roof. Will you kindly tell me if 
a red slate roof would be appropriate 
for an old Colonial house which is to 
be painted white, or should it be cov- 
ered with wood shingles? 

Answer: In answer to your inquiry 
of recent date, our architectural advice 
would be all in favor of the wood 
shingle roof, as a red slate roof would 
be quite out of keeping with the type 
of house you describe. 

Well-stained shingles are very long- 
lived as far as weather is concerned 
and from the fireproof point of view, 
there is little point in making a fire- 
proof roof on a non-fireproof house. 


possible to reprint all of these letters, 
so we have selected a few on building, 
decorating and gardening which may 
be of assistance to many others whose 
problems are in some way similar. 


Probably the best shingle to use un- 
stained, allowing the action of the 
weather to give it imperviousness, is 
the cypress shingle which is carried by 
practically every lumberyard in the 
country. 

Trusting that this information will 
be of help to you. 


Question: I should much appreciate 
some information concerning the ex- 
pense of building a country house of 
stucco or cement of two stories com- 
prising an area of 1700 sq. ft. Same 
is to be substantially built but simply 
with four bathrooms, steam heat, hot 
water heater with no basement except 
space for laundry and furnaces. 

Also the cost of a house containing 
the same amount of square footage, 
on the ground, only with two wings, 
each one story high and each wing 
consisting of two hundred square foot- 
age. The total area of the houses on 
the ground floor is the same—but in 
the second house the second floor 
would be four hundred square feet 
smaller than the first. The house is 
to be built on the outskirts of a suburb 
of Chicago. 

Will you also kindly let me know 

where I can obtain some further in- 
formation regarding the more perma- 
nent floor covering such as Mr. Henry 
Compton describes in his very interest- 
ing article in the January issue of 
your periodical? 
Answer: The best answer to your in- 
quiry of recent date is a recommenda- 
tion to send for the advertising books 
and booklets, listed on another sheet, 
describing with plans and illustrations, 
houses of the type you have in mind 
Stucco of course, is not a structural 
building material, but a finish applied 
to hollow tile or frame construction. 

It would not be possible for us to 
get you even an approximate estimate 
on the cost of your house without 
knowing exactly the method of con- 
struction you intend to use, and even 
then, local conditions of labor and sup- 
ply would make the local contractor 
your only source of information on 
this subject. 

The floorings mentioned in the arti- 
cle in January Hovse & GarpEN are 
made by several different manufacturers 
whose addresses we are glad to furnish 
you herewith and all of these manufac- 
turers gladly send their descriptive 
booklets with full details to prospective 
builders. We would suggest your 
writing to them. 


Qvestion: We have read with great 
interest the article in your March 
issue entitled “Three Barns” by 
Harriet Sisson Gillespie. 

It appeals to us particularly because 
we have. just taken over a fine old 
country house in New Hampshire for 
our summer classes and shall have to 
convert the barns and out-houses there- 
on into studios and living quarters. 
I was wondering if you could help us 
by some suggestions. You have had so 
much experience and we want to make 
these buildings really homelike and 
cosy for our students. 

I haven’t the exact measurements of 
each of the buildings to be converted 

(Continued on page 144) 
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CERTAIN de- 


pendence on 
Jupiter, the well, and the 
cistern, ceases forever 
with the installation of a 
Kewanee Water Supply 
System. Always then you 
have a plentiful supply of 
pure, fresh water always 
under strong pressure. 
For a quarter of a century 
Kewanee has been build- 
ing Water Supply, Electric 
light and Sewage Disposal 
Systems. To meet all the vary- 
ing conditions such plants 
must serve, Kewanee builds 
over 200 various styles and sizes, 
Kewanee equipped country 
homes, estates, public institu- 
tions and country clubs enjoy 
the same freedom from service 
annoyances as those adjacent 
to publ'c utilities. Write for 
our free descriptive bulletins 
giving complete information 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
401 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, lil, 


KEWANEE 


WATER SEWAGE 
@LIGHT DISPOSAL 
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PLANS for Homes 


TILLWELL California Style 

Homes are suitable for any 

climate. They are inexpensive 
to build and easy to sell. 


Write Today for 


Stillwell Plan Books 


containing pictures, floor 
plans and estimates of cost of 
building. They will help you 
visualize the home of your 
dreams and make that home 
a success. 


“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Houses, 7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” 

60 Houses, 6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses, 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
“Little Bungalows” 


75 Houses, 3-4-5 Rooms—$!1 
SpeciAL OFFER: 


Send $2.50 for any three of these 
books and get Garage Folder FREE 


Books and Blueprints sold 
with Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


(National Plan Service) 
893 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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New York 





Replace the Old Heater 


If your heating system is old and worn out, it will cost you 
more to keep it than to replace it. The Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator will soon save enough on coal to pay for itself, 
while the old heater will keep on wasting money. 


Let us send you “Kelsey Achievements,” 
| 
| 


ne Kesey 


And with Kelsey Health Heat you will have ideal condi- 
tions in your home; plenty of warm (not hot) fresh air in 
constant circulation, with just the right amount of mots- 
ture supplied by the automatic humidifier, to add to your 
comfort and safeguard your health. Air that is too dry is 
the cause of many winter ills, while air that has a normal 
amount of moisture in it makes you feel warm at a lower 
temperature than dry air, and prevents a great deal of nose 
and throat trouble. 





which will explain 


the construction and operation of the Kelsey; then write us 
fer any further heating information you desire, 


Boston: 
565-K Fifth Ave., 405-K P.O. 
(Cor. th 5) | WARM AIR GENERATOR | So. bic 


237 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. 


























To Remove Excess 
Weight in a Safe, 
Strengthening Way 


EAT BASY BREAD 


It is the one safe method 
which will help you with- 
out interfering with your 
natural mode of living, 
and, what is more, with- 
out endangering the 
system, 

FREE BOOKLET SENT ON 

REQUEST 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
35 Oakwood Ave. 








Orange 


REDUCE 


New Jersey | 


Easily ... 
Naturally 


Tnlike the usual methods which leave you worn out, weak- 
ened and starved, Rasy Bread actually increases vitality while 
it decreases weight! 

It is a wholesome, appetizing food, recommended and used 
by_leaders of the stage and society 

Begin now. Send us five dollars and we will forward a 
five weeks’ course of our Basy read to start you on your 
way to slimness—one loaf of Basy Bread each week, for 
five weeks. You may dis- 
continue any time if the 
course is not entirely 
satisfactory, 






































A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about food ele- 
ments and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR TIRESOME. EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets, 
bland diets, laxative and 


acid and 
| blood-buildin 
diets, uud diets used in the correction o 
various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 


¢ ‘ Not a 
mail order advertisement. Name and ad- 
dress on card will bring it without cost or 
obligation. 





HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
374 Good Health Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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IDEAL FOR 
FURNITURE, 


FLOORS, DOORS, 
INTERIOR TRIM 


and all woodwork 
for which a hard- 
wood is desirable. 


Beautifut 


birch 


That is its first 
qualification. It’s 


beautiful. 
And it is hard. That's 


why it is so supremely 
durable and so success- 
fully resists the heavy 
wear that furniture and 
all interior woodwork 
is called upon to with- 
stand. 


It takes and holds all 
kinds and shades of 
finish in a very supe- 
rior way and for white 
enamel work it is by 
all odds, the first choice 
by those who know the 
qualities of woods. 


We publish a very 
beautiful book that 
shows in a preat ran 
of pictured examplesthe 
uses of birch and ex- 
plains why it is best 
for these uses. 


If you are joing to 
build a home or buy 
furniture, you certainly 
should have a copy of 
this book. We will 
pladly send you one— 
free, on your request. 


THE BIRCH 


MANUFACTURERS 
219 F.R.A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sconomical 


eautiful 
| 
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THE HOME 


you want to build is in this book 
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Stcowp fiooe PLAN 


Volume 1 of “The Books of a Thousand Homes” is now ready. 


It contains plans, 


estimates 
architects of the highest 
it to you by return mail. 


W HEN are you going to build 
your own home? This year? 
Some time indefinitely in the future? 

If you have any intention of build 
ing at all, here is something to do 
right now: Get Volume 1, “The Books 
of a Thousand Homes”. 

It is a book of small home plans 
that is entirely different from any- 

the 
It contains floor plans, per- 


thing of sort ever published 
be fore, 
spective drawings, detail sketches and 
cost estimates for not twenty or fifty 
or a hundred but five hundred homes 
which can be economically built. 

And for every pian in the book, 
there are working drawings, blue 
prints and architects’ specifications 
easily available, These you can turn 
over to your local contractor and let 
him go ahead, He cannot make a 
mistake. 
offers 
100 
architects of the highest standing for 
the price of a doormat—#3! 

The architects whose work this book 


contains are the best in America, men 


book 
than 


this 
more 


In other words, 


you the services of 


Send this coupon for the book that will 


you months of planning and hundreds of dollars 
ce RB eB wR Oe eee ee | 


perspective and 
of 500 imexpensive 4 to 8-room homes designed by 


standing. 


' Home Owners Service Institute, Inc 
t $.37 West 39th Street 
1 New York City 
Send me Volume 1, “The Books of a Thou 
8 sand Homes” by parce! post collect 
8 « ) My check (or money order) for 
] is enclosed. — 
( ) When I receive the book I will give 
' the postman $3 (plus a few cents 
' postage) in full payment 
Sas 
‘ Name 
6 Address pene 
' 01—BTHD 
' 
: 


detail drawings and cost 


The coupon below brings 


who could not undertake an individ- 
ual than $500. 
They have given their services, in this 
instance, for the sake of the builders 
of small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry Atter- 
bury Smith, the famous architect—is 
in itself a guarantee of excellence. 


commission for less 


\mong the plans there is an al- 
infinite variety. There are 
homes of stucco, brick, frame, cement 
block, hollow tile and ston “; and each 
is designed by a man who is a master 
in the field, 

Even as a book, it is worth owning 


most 


for it is a beautiful example of plan- 
ning and printing and binding, a dec- 
oration on any living-room table and 
an inspiration to its owner, 

This is an opportunity not to be 
overlooked. The limited first edition 
is much in demand and is rapidly 
becoming exhausted. Unless you want 
to wait for your copy of this practi- 
book, you must act now. The 
coupon below—with no money—brings 
the book to you by return mail, 


cal 


save 


; 














House & Garden 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMSr 


(Continued from page 142) 


but can give them to you if necessary. 
I plan to run up to New Hampshire 
shortly to look over the entire layout 
and if you can make some suggestions 
I could keep my eye open with a view 
of including them in our plans. If 
you have any pictures of barns that 
have been converted, interior and ex- 
terior, we would be pleased to have 
them as we know they will assist us 
a great deal in making our “summer 
habitat” attractive and cosy. 

Answer: We felt sure that the re- 
modeled barn in the March issue would 
interest a good many of our readers 
and yours is one of several letters 
justifying this belief. 

Of course, it is practically impossible 
to make any suggestions without see- 
ing the place which you have taken 
over and I should suggest that when 
you go to look over the property you 
take a number of Kodak pictures. 

Unless some members of your organt- 
zation have a certain amount of ar- 
chitectural imagination and ingenuity, 
it would be well for you to have an 
architect sooner or later, preferably 
sooner. 

You will have noticed that even in 
the home-made transformation of 
“Three Barns” an architect had a 
hand. We have no other barn photo- 
graphs, but will be very glad to have 
you keep in touch with us as your 
development progresses, and when it is 
all happily concluded, we would like 
to publish it if it comes out as well as 
the “Three Barns” adventure. 


Question: Kindly advise me concern- 
ing the following questions and let me 
know what the advice fee is to be: 

I wish to build very soon a two 
story brick house: 

1. Is tapestry brick a fad or will it 
be in good taste for years? 

2. Shall there be a front porch, a 
covered entrance with terrace or a for- 
mal entrance ? 

3. With what shall the walls and 
woodwork be finished? 

4. Shall the upper and lower sash 
of a sliding window be divided into 
small squares or just the upper sash? 
Answer: It is a pleasure to answer 
the questions in your recent letter and 
for this service there is no fee. 

Tapestry brick is not a fad and 
houses built of this material will always 
be in good taste. Brick of any kind 
is one of the best and most permanent 
of building materials as regards both 
endurance and style. 

Your second question is of a kind 
impossible to answer without some 
idea of the type of house you have in 
mind, whether Georgian Colonial, 
modern English or of the modern Mid- 
dle West type. In many types of 
house the kind of entrance you have 
is entirely a matter of taste and pref- 
erence, while with other styles historic 
precedent influences the design. 

Your third question probably refers 
to the interior though it might apply 
to the exterior as well. The answer 
avain would depend a good deal on 
what kind of house you have in mind. 
Tinted plaster wall finishes in various 
textures are very popular but, at the 
same time, it is a mistake for anyone 
to suppose that wall paper has gone 
out of date. There was never a greater 
variety of beautiful and interesting de- 
signs of wall paper than there is today. 
The finishing of woodwork is a very 
extensive question and would depend a 
great deal on what kind of woodwork 
you mean to have. Perhaps it would 


be well for you to write us about this 
specially a little later when your plans 
are more definitely formed. 

Your fourth question is easy to an- 
swer. You have probably seen a good 
many windows in which the lower 
sashes are of clear glass and the upper 
sashes divided into small panes but the 
best design is that in which both upper 
and lower sashés are divided into small 
panes. 


Question: In your November number 
on page 51 is an article called “Evolv- 
ing a House Plan” with pictures and 
plans of houses. I would like to 
know how much it would cost to build 
the Dutch Colonial house. 

I have been a subscriber to your 

magazine for years. 
Answer: In answer to your inquiry 
of recent date, we are obliged to give 
you the same answer which we have 
to give all similar inquiries. We 
would only mislead and not help our 
readers by quoting approximate costs 
of houses in the present day of fluctu- 
ating prices in the labor and material 
market. 

Building costs vary sharply from 
month to month, from one locality to 
another, and the only way in which 
you can safely get an approximate 
estimate is to find out from local con- 
tractors the cost of similar houses re- 
cently built in your locality, or to 
take an illustration of the type of 
house you have in mind to a local con- 
tractor and ask him what it would cost 
to build it. 

Actual figures on a house built in 
Westchester County, New York, might 
prove high or low for the same house 
built in New Jersey or Connecticut, 
and, further, the figure you might get 
today is likely to prove high or low 
six months from now. 

It was once possible to quote ap- 
proximate costs of building for certain 
types of construction, but that was 
before the war. 

I hope you will communicate with 
us further as your building project pro- 
gresses. 


Question: I see in House & GARDEN 
that you maintain an Information Ser- 
vice and I am very anxious for some 
help in my decorating problems. I 
am sending a sketch of my living room 
and dining room which I hope will 
help you to understand the situation. 
I would like suggestions for every- 
thing, walls, woodwork, furniture and 
drapery, and I shall carry out your 
suggestions to the last detail. 

In the living room I already have 
a piano and two good old mahogany 
chairs. I have no furniture for the 
dining room but should like to use 
mahogany there also if you would 
advise it. I had thought of gray wood- 
work and lighter gray walls but will 
leave that to you. 

I shall appreciate very much any 
suggestions you can give me. 
Answer: I think you are wise to 
want mahogany furniture in the din- 
ing room as this room opens off the 
living room where there are already 
some good old pieces in mahogany. 
Get genuine old pieces if you can 
find them. If not, some good re- 
productions of authentic design. Cream 
colored walls, either papered or painted 
and woodwork enameled a deeper tone 
make a warmer, more effective back- 
ground for this wood than gray and 
I think it would be wise to keep the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Willowcraft 
Furniture 


Genuine 
French Willow 


Best Grade 


George Marshall Allen Charles I. Berg 
Residence, Convent, N. J. Architect 


\ pos AL 


Lamps that 

Harmonize 

with their 
Environment 


Up here in the New Hampshire hills we 
have a studio where we make dis- 
tinctive lamps with beautiful vellum 
shades toned to harmonize with the bases. 
All are exceptionally made with unusual 
designs at very reasonable prices from 


$17.50 up. 
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The dignity and charm of this residence lies largely ed reliant alte: tines 
in the harmony of the Tudor Stone Roof with the archi- | cate? ieee. allies 
tectural design of the building. The soft blending of v ecole Sis tae enmend 
colors, and a texture wrought by hand, give it, even | and beautiful designs, fine 
when new, a beautiful time-seasoned appearance. [hag workmanship and _ great 


durability. 
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Write for information 


e 


Do not confuse Willow- 
craft (100 per cent wood) 
with Fibre furniture, 
made of twisted paper. 


Send us a color sample of your draperies 


or wall paper, and we will have our bes ; 
designer, Ed. Cheshire, make for you §j} -an ° on- + mpany 
a special tinted sketch without charge. 


As a wedding present it will not, and 


+ 


Ee 





cannot be duplicated. 4 Quarries and Main Office: West Paulet, Vermont |] I¢ your dealer connot shew you 
In your own home, a constant source ofa Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York CT Willoweraft write for illustrated 
-- ter oor ll G4 CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON [B61 |] catalog. 


Applecock Studios —————ee =a Willoweraft Shops 
Fitzwilliam, N. Hi ee Es BAT eke OT Coc Co em Box C ‘ambridge 40, M 
shee Magenta NE MSE; ORES DY; es ox C, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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An Historic Door Knocker 


Blended with the memories of stirring Colonial days, 
gives an added interest and stately appearance to 
the entrance of the home. 


CAN WE HELP? 


For the benefit of its 
readers, House & Garden 


Artbrass Knockers are faithfully reproduced from 
maintains a Garden In- 


the originals made famous by the heroes of history. 


formation Service. No Placed upon the front door of the home a historic . ° 
charge i8 made for its knocker is an emblem of culture and hospitality that gyptian 1 ons 
advice offers a cheery welcome to the visitor. | 


Concord No. 4045 illustrated herewith, sent prepaid 
to any address upon receipt of price. Weave Them Yourself 


Send for free Door Knocker booklet illustrating 
fifty-four famous historic designs. 


We can tell you where to buy 
your plants and garden mate- 
rials—if you cannot find what 


t wi A fascinating way to wile away 
you want in our advertising I g way way 
pages. We can make sugges- 


: | summer hours, at home—while 
tions for laying out grounds pets = ART BRASS COMPANY Inc traveling—or at a vacation re- 
and tell you where to get Concord, ? ° 





inches 


definite plans. We can offer Reprod 1 ¢ t] Dept. HG6 wade 

advice on the care of lawns, teproducead trom tne Pevesnttn : . : 

beds and Pos Bae and sug- original which is said 299 East 134th Street New York pevouen Reman  wesee mapa _, ald 
sak Galineias an tenemeiiaadies Sane to have awakened Paul ia ‘gyptian patterns in the ancient way 
- pte a hae hele pretestion. Revere on the night of Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA are an interesting novelty—delightful 


his famous ride Bath Room Accessories to make—a most acceptable gift for 
s ] ‘ 5 


' 

| 

|| friends—or if you desire, they may 
easily be disposed of at a good price. 
The Shuttle Craft method of card 
weaving provides the means and in 
structions for this fascinating pastime 
provides designs taken from art 

objects from the tombs of the Phar- 





How You Can Help Us » - 4 
to Help You 
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A Household Equipment to Enjoy 


| 
, . , ‘ . | aohs, the great museums of Europe 
You can tell us just what is the n loth rver | <r. : , ye , 
present condition of that part of your Hill Champio C es D y pare searched for the original ma- 
garden on which you seek advice. } ae 


One can hang up or take 
If you want suggestions for laying down the clothes much 
out grounds, you can send photo- more quickly than by the 
graphs or scaled plans. old method of lugging the 
basket up one line and 
down the next, because 





A line will bring you full particulars, 
and if you are interested, through the 
Shuttle Craft method you may ob 
|| tain the instructions for more com 
|| prehensive effort, enabling you to 
make anything from a frock to a 


: ’ eemplete household set, including 
Generally, you can give us the full 


information we need to send you 


) : ’ . drapes, bed coverlets—also sport suit- 
intelligent advice with the Hill ¢ hampion | ings, etc. etc. Extremely fascinating 
ellige advice. ; | - athe ott es - : 

] Clothes Dryer the revolv- | || and withal, not too hard to master 


ing arms bring all the 
Mow w . : we 
ow we understand each line within easy reach. 


other. And—what can we Easily taken down when 
do for you? drying time is over. None 
but the best materials 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S used ; made to last a life- 
time. Our folder G will 
give you complete infor- 


oW Se. New Y mation. TONG in kek ss citeraveds 
i - 44th St., New York Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. | 








|| Mail the coupon for complete infor- 
| mation, 


Send me particulars about the 
| Shuttle Craft method of hand weav 
| ing—also other weaving. 


° ° Nz 
Garden Information Service _— 
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Hyecinths, LeOrandesse, Pure 
White. $2 Per Dosen; $15 Per 100 


Narcissi, Pocticus, Ornatus, Whhe 
60c Per Dozen; $4 Per 100 


Crown of Gold, Yellow 


Tulips, 
Tee Per Dosen; $4 per 100 


Only A Love of Flowers Is Needed 


to make your home and garden beautiful with blooms 


from our imported Dutch bulbs. 


Amateurs vie with 


experts when Elliott bulbs are used. You can easily fill 


your house with color and 


fragrance from Christmas to 


Easter, or you can shower your garden with loveliness 
when Spring drifts up from the South. 


Dutch Bulbs—The World’s Best 


The bulbs we import from Holland, where the world's 
best bulbs are grown, are selected fromthe stocks of the 


leading growers there. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and 


Crocus of matchless beauty spring from these famous 
Dutch bulbs, which generations of expert breeding have 


brought to perfection. 


The Low Cost of Beauty 


For a few cents cach you can grow fk 
of more per plant and yours will be 


ywers which at a retail shop would cost $1 
more beautiful. Furthermore, you will 


have the keen enjoyment of watching them through- 


out every stage of their development 
green shoot to the flower in bloom 
admiration of all who see them 


these bulbs blooming in the homes 
their neighbors 


Special Prices If Ordered By July 1 


But we must have your order by July 1, 
close and our special representative le: 
to make selections from the bulbs of the most famous 
Moncey back if ship- 


growers there. Pay on delivery 
ment is unsatisiactory 


S 


Offer A—$5 Household Selection 


Be imported Dutch bulbs of the finest quality 
Tulips. Narcissi and Hyacinths unequaled 
in hardiness and beauty. scientifically se 
lected by experts for growth indoors. At small 
cost you can fill your home with gorgeous 
color from Christmas to Laster 


What Customers Say 





"l want to thank you for the most mag 
nificent lot of flowers that ever graced 
heme in Winter months They were 
sdmired ty every one who saw them 
Nearly every bulb sent up a magnificent 
fewer, then one of even two amalier 
bieoma; they were wontlerful LAG. 
Huntington, W. Va 
1 feel duty bownd to tell you about my 
tulip bulbs They have surpassed my 
eupectations in every Wa The colors 
are marvelous u ¥., Greenaich, 
Conn 
“The Tulips which I got from you 


were the most heautiful [ have ever 
soem, | had bulbe from three different 
fires and yvour bulbe were twice the 


size and beauty of any of the others 


ree of your tulips erew 8 inches 
tall Mre. G. D,, lrtetol, Va 

1 planta! twelve white Narcisal bulbs 
in @ bowl Oct. 28th and om Thanks 


giving Day elaht of the fourteen clusters 
of 


biessome were open, with six more to 
come They are in thelr glory now 
(Dee. 1), standing 4 inches above the 
tep of the bow!, filing the air with their 
fragre ove Me. W. G. F., Marah 
feld, Mare 
“Last Winter my bulbs were greatly 
superior to these sold by the florists and 
were the talk of the whole neighbor 


Now! B.C. 8, Ottawa, I) 











Many of the orders 
we receive cach year are from people who have seen 


pecial Combination Offers 


-from the first 


They will be the 


and gardens of 


when our books 
ives for Holland 





NO MONEY 
DOWN 
| Offer B—$5 Garden Selection 


of the world’s 
Dutch bulbs—Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi and Crocus so exquisitely perfect 
that when they bloom in your garden next 
Spring they will be an unfailing dclight. to you 


A careful selection of 80 
choicest 


| and your neighbors 
Fascinating Catalog Free 
Our new Catalog of imported Dutch Bulbs 
contains thousands of varieties — many 
reproduced in color—special price lists and 
directions for obtaining the best results. 
Write for catalog and order bulbs at once. 


Elliott Nursery Co. 


Established 35 Years 
514 Magee Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please put me down for [1 Offer A; 
Offer B of Imported Dutch Bulbs. 
Please send me your new Bulb Catalog. 


Name 
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ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMSpP 


(Continued from page 144) 


walls 
alike. 

With plain wall surfaces you need 
design in either the hangings or up- 
holstery. Chintz is always charming 
with mahogany and I think hangings 
of this material in the living room in 
mauve, blue and taupe on a cream 
ground over cream colored gauze glass 
curtains would be attractive spots of 
color. The hangings can be either 
bound with blue taffeta or edged with 
little box pleated ruffles of this ma- 
terial. 

A room of this kind needs a com- 
fortable davenport and 1 would sug- 
gest covering it in either mohair or 
heavy satin in old blue, to harmonize 
with the blue in the curtains. One 
overstuffed chair might be done in the 
chintz and another in a rose and cream 
striped material. On account of the 
design in the hangings and chair cover- 
ings, I would suggest a plain taupe 


and woodwork in both rooms 


You can keep to the same general 
color scheme in the dining room by 
having hangings of blue taffeta, using 
the chintz on the chair seats. These 
can be piped in deep rose and the cur- 
tains can be bound in this for another 
note of color. 

If you wish to have a different color 
scheme in the dining room, 1 would sug- 
gest Adam green walls and woodwork, 
hangings of glazed chintz with a green 
ground and a design in mulberry and 
blue. In this case the rug should be 
mulberry in tone. 

We do not send any samples of ma- 
terial but I shall be glad to send you 
a list of shops from which you can 
obtain them. 

Question: Will you kindly tell me 
window curtains one 
should use on a sleeping porch that 
has seven windows, each having an 
upper and lower sash? 

Answer: I think the most satisfactory 
solution for the windows on a sleep- 
ing porch is Venetian blinds as they 
exclude the light, at the same time 
admitting plenty of air. Another way 
to curtain these windows is to have 
double sash curtains, one set at the 
top of the window and another set 
hung from the middle sash. In this 
way the lower set of curtains will be 
entirely out of the way when the 
window: is-open-and .the upper set can 
be drawn together to temper the light. 


Qvestion: I notice in House & GARDEN 
that you offer to help people in the 
decoration of their homes, so I am 
taking advantage of this assistance by 
asking you a few questions. I have 
been a subscriber to House & GarpEN 
for some years and hope to have it 
always. No other magazine comes into 
my home which I enjoy so much. 

We are building a small Dutch 
Colonial house. The woodwork and 
walls all over the house are to be a 
cream gray, the floors oak, stained 
dark brown, linoleum in the kitchen 
and tile in the bathroom. Can you 
suggest anything better? 

What color draperies and covering 
fer my overstuffed sofa shall I have 
in the living room? Shall I use glass 


curtains? I have two lamps that have 
to have new shades. What shall they 
be? 


In the dining room I should like 
to use green somewhere and painted 
furniture. This room has a southern 
exposure. Please tell me the color for 
the furniture and draperies. 

Can I use apple green in the large 
bedroom and how? The other room 


has a northeastern exposure and will 
be used for my small daughter. What 
do you suggest for draperies, rugs, etc. 
in here? 

I shall be very grateful for your 
advice on these questions and hope I 
may write you later about my garden. 
Answer: The color you. have planned 
for walls and woodwork is extremely 
good as it makes such an effective 
background for colorful hangings and 
upholstery. 

In the living room I think I should 
use glazed chintz hangings, a chintz 
that has a neutral ground to tone in 
with the walls and a design that has 
blue, terra cotta and some green in it. 
The davenport and chair might be 
covered in plain blue satin or antique 
satin striped in blue and cream. Silk 
gauze, also in a neutral shade makes 
attractive glass curtains and these 
might be bound with green taffeta or 
edged with a narrow green fringe. 
For lamp shades, cream colored silk- 
corded in green or plain glazed chintz 
in cream color, pleated and bound 
with green, would be attractive. 

As you want to introduce green 
into the dining room, why not paint 
the furniture a soft, antique green 
with gold flower decorations using green 
taffeta the same shade for hangings 
and pale gold gauze for under curtains. 

There is a charming chintz with an 
apple green ground and leaves in blue- 
green and a flower in dull pink that 
I think would be charming in your 
large bedroom. Let the curtains be 
of this with under curtains of pale 
green organdie scalloped around the 
bottom and picoted. Make the bed- 
spread of taffeta the same shade and 
drape the dressing table in the green 
organdie trimmed with narrow French 
picot ribbon in pink, to match the 
flower in the chintz. 

In your little girl’s room, I think 
it would be nice to make the glass 
curtains and bedspread of white dotted 
Swiss with tiny red dots with over- 
hangings of pink English print. These 
hangings might be made in three 
tiers, each flounce scalloped and picoted 
in red. Cover one chair in red and 
cream striped material and use a sand 
colored rug. 


Question: I am a devotee of your 
magazine and am now going to take 
advantage of your Information Service. 

We are building an Italian house. 
The living room is 13’ x 26°. The 
walls will be rough plaster tinted dark 
brown shading into a lighter brown. 
Kindly send me suggestions for a color 
scheme for this room and also sugges- 
tions for the kind of furniture to use. 

My dining room is small. I have 
walnut furniture. Please send me a 
scheme for this room, walls, draper- 
ies, etc. 

I also have two big bedrooms. Please 
send me color schemes for these. 
Answer: I think dark brown walls 
will be rather gloomy in your living 
room and would suggest that you have 
them tinted a light tan with wood- 
work stained deep brown. Gold 
colored gauze glass curtains bound in 
blue-green with damask hangings in 
blue-green and gold and an Oriental 
rug, subdued in coloring, will make an 
attractive and dignified room. Pottery 
jars in the same blue-green shade as 
the curtains might be made into lamps 
with parchment shades. 

The furniture should conform to the 
type of room, that is Italian or early 
English in design. An overstuffed sofa 
might be covered in a mohair to 

(Continued on page 148) 
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J. 
HORACE 
MacFARLAND’S 


fascinating new book 
of rose lore 


The Rose 


in America 


“is a book that both the 
amateur and rose schol- 
ar can use with profit 
and enjoyment. It de- 
serves ranking with 
Dean Hole and Pem- 
berton, with George C. 
Thomas and other great 
authoritative rose books 
of the world. He pre- 
sents the facts of his ef- 
forts of research and 
experiment in the sim- 
plest, understandable 
form.” 
—House & Garden 


Illustrated $3.00 
At all bookstores 
THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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No. 238-240 Price $12.00 net. 
Approx. net weight 80 lbs. 24 in. high 


Has Your Lawn a Bird Bath 
and Other Garden Pottery ? 


A Bird Bath where _ the 
feathered songsters can pause 
to drink and bathe will be ap- 
preciated. Many designs and 
sizes shown in our 1923 catalog, 
as well as Window & Porch 
Boxes, Jardinieres, Lawn Seats, 
Flower Pots, etc. 
Catalog sent free on request 


Dealers Attention 


The Wheatley Pottery Company 


Manufacturers of 
Garden Pottery and Faience Tile 


4617 Eastern Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Reproduction from photograph 
showing Cornell - underground 
system in operation 


WATER SUPPLY AND 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
FOR PRIVATE ESTATES 


The Cornell Systems of Irrigation— 
underground, overhead and portable—are 
used in the grounds of many of the large 
and best-known estates throughout the 


world. 





The Cornell Irrigation Systems will make 
your lawns noticeably more handsome, 
flowers more profuse, and gardens more 
productive. 


The Cornell Systems may be installed at 
any time without injury or unsightliness 
to lawn or garden. 


Write today for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing permanent and portable outfits 
for country estates, country clubs, and 
gardens. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
PLUMBING, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Chicago Boston Kansas City 
Baltimore Norfolk Cleveland 
Washington Philadelphia Newark 
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Systems of Irrigation 
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SUCCESS 


¢ ~yW0 
by Robert ‘Pyle 


© 


ROM Easter frosts 
and a tardy spring we’ 
almost leap into the 
lap of June. Are your 
roses ready? Have they been 
well nourished, well cultivated 
and every vestige of dead leaf 
or branch cleanly clipped off 
and removed? Good! Then 
you've made the right start. 
Would you know how to find 
great pleasure in your Roses? 
Learn to share them, Every- 
one likes roses. You will have 
doubled their value when you 
double the number of people 
who enjoy them. So invite your 
friends to see yoyr Roses or 
take your Roses to them, so 
they may feed upon the peace 
and sweetness to be found in 
these divine gifts of Nature. 
Who else in your bailiwick 
grows Roses---so you can com- 
pare notes. One way to find 
out is to join the American 
Rose Society, 606 Finance 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and get their list of 3000 mem- 
bers geographically arranged. 
If you find ten people near 
enough why not get up a little 
Rose Show? The American 
Rose Society Secretary will 
tell you how. 
Another American Rose So- 
ciety treat will be the Rose 
Pilgrimages in June—Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Boston, 
Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Portland, Cre.; and Seattlé, 
Wash, 

But after all, what can 
surpass your own Roses about 
your own home? Mildew and 
Black Spot can be prevented 
if you start first. Every week 
or two apply “All-In-One” 
with intelligence and keep your 
Roses in full foliage-—that's 
half the joy. 





/ — 


If you buy CONARD Roses, success will 
be easier—they’re guaranteed to Lioom, 


Each rose bears a durable, celluloid 
star tag to identify the variety in 
your garden. No other roses have 
this feature, 


CONARD & Jones Co. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
= Box 126, 
by. West Grove, Pa. 


’ ILLUSTRATED 
Ay CATALOG 


Roses for every 
locality—and pur- 
_ pose, with 12 
“A. choice varieties in 
natural ¢olors— 


FREE ON 
REQUEST 
















——J*\__. Rose Specialists 
ae for years 


GROW “Ye”? ROSES 








‘CIIr-lv-lahia-temce, sitefelaa 
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Hicks Time-saving Trees 


For Seashore and Mountain 
And all That Lies Between 


HEN nor’easters, blustering along coast and mountain 


| 


ide, 


whip the bran 


ches furiously; when summer 


breezes play around the foliage and the well-developed 


top cast 
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Hicks 
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sAavVINE 
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a welcome 
Trees are adapt 
Tree 5 ft 
T hey ‘ 


SAVIN 
ect atety 


law? 


shade, then 


pecimer 


you will realize that Hicks 
able to all situations. 

an be moved now—in full leaf 
an be used for avenues, for en 


or for large groups— ard in 


either instance will add to the value and beauty of your holdings, 


Varieties and Sizes Available Now 
Time-Saving Evergreens 


Size 

White Fir ft 
Nikke Fir (lapameve) ‘ 
Japanese Cypress (Green) 

(Gelden) 

(Blue) ft 

fr 

Colerade Biue Seruce ft 
American Memtlock 
Japanese Memileck 
Austrian Pine 
jack Pine 
Mugho Pine 
Red Pine 
Soeteh Pine 
White Pine 
japanese Yow (Upright) 
Japanese Yow (Fiat Ferm) »% 

Time-Savin 

Heicht 

Norway Magpies 
Pin Oak 


Beartet Oak 


Linden 


Sweet Gum 


Tulie Tree 


Hicks Home Landscapes 
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ur friends say this is the best book we have ever issued 
ustrated with paintings by Miss Amy Cross and Walt Huber; 
photographs in color and black; other an 
usud features vine to home owners 
erywhere We shall be glad to mail a 

py to you on request 


Hicks Nurseries 
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1923 edition 
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House & Garden 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS?P 


(Continued 


match the curtains with one chair 
done in antique satin in a tan and 
rose stripe and another in the blue 


and gold damask. 

The walls in the dining room might 
be tinted a warm tan with gauze glass 
curtains of the same color, hangings 
of crewel embroidered linen and the 
chair seats done in claret colored 
damask and either an Oriental rug in 
deep tones of red and blue to har- 
monize with the colors in the crewel 
work or else a plain rug in claret color. 

One bedroom I should do in tur- 
quoise blue and pink with pink flowered 
glazed chintz curtains against turquoise 
walls and the furniture painted blue 
also. In the other, I think it would 
be attractive to have yellow walls and 
woodwork, plain yellow glazed chintz 
hangings bound in mauve, mahogany 
or walnut 18th Century furniture with 
the overstuffed pieces done in flowered 
yellow, pink and mauve chintz. 


Question: Please give me suggestions 
for a dining room in a country house. 
It is not very bright. The furniture 
is mahogany in Chippendale design. 

Answer: There is a charming paper, 
Chinese in feeling that would make 
an unusually attractive dining room 
in a country house. As it has a 
yellow ground it is particularly adapted 


to your room which needs this color 
to lighten it up. The design is in 
pale green, blue ard a little | gold. 


With this paper you might use hang- 
ings of green taffeta over pale yellow 
gauze under curtains and a plain tan 
rug. 

I am enclosing the address of the 
manufacturer of this paper. 


QUESTION I am furnishing a new 
house and especially want suggestions 
for my porch. The wicker and fibre 


suites seem too perishable. Can you 
suggest anything else? The floor is 
red tile 


Answer: As Chinese rattan furniture is 
durable, comfortable and effective, I 
would suggest your using it on your 
porch. I am sending you some illus- 
trations of this type of furniture that 
appeared in House & Garpen. You 
will be able to purchase this through 
our Shopping Service. 

Some painted pieces might be com- 
bined with this, painted apple green 
decorated with lines of blue. Yellow 
and blue chintz hangings and a fibre 
rug in natural color will make an 
attractive porch. 


Qvestion: I wonder if you would 
be kind enough to help me in what 
seems like a very real problem. My 
upper hall is impossible—21' long and 
only 3° wide running through the 
middle of the house. The lower floor 
has walls painted old ivory and this 
carried upstairs into the hall so 
that I cannot use a wall paper, which 
what I should like. I cannot find 
any rug which seems just right for 
this long hall. Have tried hooked rugs 
but dislike the empty spaces. What 
can I do to improve the hall and also 
what can be done with one small bed- 
room 14’ x 10’? I have in it at 
present a four post maple bed, hooked 
rugs, silver gray paper and ivory wood- 
work. Please help me. 

Answer: You are quite right in not 
wanting to use small rugs in your hall 
as they only serve to cut it up and 
make it look patchy. I think carpet 
in a neutral tone such as taupe or sand 
color would be the best solution as a 
carpet with a figure or odd rugs will 
only make the hall seem narrower. 
Some pictures, prints or etchings 


1s 


1s 


on page 146) 


framed in inconspicuous frames will 
help to widen the effect. 

I think your bedroom will be more 
attractive with a flowered wall paper 
and there is a lovely one of lilacs on 
a pale yellow ground. With this you 
might use plain glazed chintz curtains 
in lavender bound with yellow over 
yellow organdie glass curtains and a 
yellow taffeta bedspread. 


Question: I am enclosing a plan of 
my garden. It is small and I should 
like to lay it out to best advantage. 
Any help you could give me would be 
greatly appreciated. 

On the back of the plan I have 
named what I should like to plant. 
Would you kindly tell me how many 
plants I could have in the garden space ? 
I suppose I shall have to have dwarf 
trees but would like one of 
special 7-10 ft. Baldwin apple trees. 

The March issue of House & Gar- 
DEN was simply wonderful, and I found 
it completely filled with the most 
valuable suggestions. Please let me 
know if the perennial border shown 
on page 87 could be used some where 
on my place. 

ANSWER: In answer to your letter 
of recent date, I would make the 
following suggestions. 

In the shady part of the four foot 
border on the left hand side of the 
property, I would use such perennials 
as funkia, violets, platycodon, prim- 
roses and ferns. The planting you 
have indicated for the sunny section 
is good, but I would add anemone 
Japonica and move the white phlox 
into this location. 

It is very nice of you to say such 
good things about the March issue 
and I wish I could tell you that the 
border shown in that number might 
be used on your place, but I am 
afraid it is quite a little too large. 
However, with perennial borders on 
three sides of your plot you should 
get quite an effective array of bloom. 
I would plant the raspberries, blue- 
berries and currants in two rows in the 
rear left hand corner of the property. 
Back of them and separated from the 
hollyhock border by a narrow path 
would be the most suitable place for 
the asparagus. In front of the small 
fruits there would then be room for 
the roses you already have and the 
additional roses you want to get. The 
fruit trees I would use to screen the 
foreground from the lawn. 


%e 
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Question: “Can we help” seems to 
be the watchword of your publication, 
whether it be in relation to buying a 
dog or planning a trip around the 
world. Possibly my question may 
come in somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

I am inclined to be tubercular, and 


my occupation is gardening. Taking 
these two things into consideration 
where would you say is the best 


place in the United States for me to 
locate? I want to be able to work 
outside all the year round, possibly 
to work up a nursery business, cer- 
tainly to be free from sickness. (With 
continual outdoor work I seem quite 
healthy). A damp climate is out of 
the question and I would prefer a 
district where the vegetation is of the 
kind which one usually associates with 
temperate regions. 

You cannot be too explicit in an- 
swering this question, and I assure 
you that Hovse & Garpen will not be 
forgotten. 

Answer: An ideal location for you 
might be in the mountains of North 
(Continued on page 150) 
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The new 


STAY TITE 
handle 


identifies 
Pennsylvania 
Quality 
Mowers 
Ask 
your 
HardwareDealer 





or | DEAL Power Mowers do more than 
Seedsman | merely cut the grass. In the same| 
operation they trim borders closely, roll . 
| the lawn to velvety smoothness and great-| [J C) UR, aristocrats of spring 
ly retard the ravages of worms and other | the IRIS—have been for a third 
lawn pests. All this is done at a small|ff ofa century unde the mecasing 
fraction of the cost when done by hand. | as bagged soph = oh e yt FI 
An ordinary laborer can be trusted with | ff selver-strong, hardy "and | vigorous. 
the simple, sturdy Ideal mechanism. He | Peete crac 
will do the work of from three to five 
men with hand mowers and rollers. 





and \ris 





















effect is produced by either Iris or 
Peonies. 
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PETERSON’S 
Master Lists of Peonies 
and Iris , 
will assist you in the selection of these 
remarkable flowers, classifying as they H 
do colors, seasonable blooming periods — 
and fully describing each kind and va- ff 
riety. We cfier in addition to the va 
rieties awarded the highest ballot scme 
as yet not generally known. 


Interesting information on lawn 
care will be sent upon request. 
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Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co 
E. Olds, Chairman 
408 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St., 
Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 
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Here Is A Piece 
of Good Luck For | 
Your Next Garden| 


e. (51) i As the commonly known 5 foot library 
Ideal Junior mows 1 contains representative gems of all that 

| Ww 22 inchés j is best of the world’s literature, the 

Lotol has been invent- | a swath 22 inche: ) so the 

ed, perfected, and is ii | wide and cuts from | Peterson’s Master Lists embrace only 

ready for service 3 to 4 acres a@ day. the representative gems of the best 

. ; F Ideal 20-inch mow- H peonies and iris known. 

Lotol is a new contact in- er cuts a W-inch 
secticide in jelly form. It swath and mows 





Peterson’s Unique Guarantee states fj 
plainly “We will replace with three any [J 
plant blooming not true to description.” 
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A Long Step Forward 


This year we removed the only .re- 
Maining uncertainty by definitely spe- 
cifying actual number of eyes each size 
of plant must have. This removes the 
guess and adds a new and certain 
feature to our make-good methods of 
doing business. We now give you five 
different sizes of Peony roots to choose 
from and specify the minimum number 
of eyes each size must have. You know 
in advance just what you are getting. 
Iris shipped after July 1. Peonies after 
September 1. Orders for one and two 
eye Pecny divisions must be received 
before October 1. 

Peterson’s Master Lists of both 
Peon'es and Iris are a part of the 
Peterson book in broadside form, mak- 
ing it easy to select intelligently. It is 
conveniently classified and gives the 
latest official rulings of the Pec ny and 
Iris Societies. 


from 6 to 7 acres 
comes in a collapsible tube 6 neat Power Lawn Mowers 


just like tooth paste. This 
takes all the fuss and muss 


ae 


out of making spray solu- 
tions. A teaspoonful, quick- 
ly and easily dissolved in 
either hot or cold water pro- 
vide a_ gallon of contact 
spray insecticide in a jiffy. 
Lotol will rid plant life of 
the lice that persistently de 
prive the gardener of the full 
| benefit of his efforts. 

More facts in the future. 
Ask your dealer for LOTOL. 
In order to acquaint House 
& Garden Readers quickly 
with LOTOL, we will, 
throughout June, supply a 
regulation 35c size tube, (suf- 
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Even though you know the exact varie- 
ties you want, our unique guarantee of 
14 years assures you of getting them. 





ficient to make 
six gallons of , A 
adh Sex’ Ste. In business since 1856 

Stamps accept- 
able. Descriptive 





PETERSON NURSERY 


circular upon re- 5 


quest. 


ares Chemical Co. 





Wm. A. Peterson, Proprietor 
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Park Avenue & 146th St. || 32 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ui. f} 
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FOR SALE 
A Choice Piece Of 


Perpetual Summerland 


Fortunately for you, its location is 
one that will exactly suit you. 


As for size, it is neither too big nor too 


little, but one that just fits your 
requirements 
In an almost mystic way, this avail- 


able bit of perpetual summerland is 
always flower-filled. 


Sometimes it is filled with those lovely 
old-timey favorites of our Colonial days 
Then again, it is queenly roses and ex- 
quisite gardenias 

Or if you like, literally floods of sun- 
shine-filled daffodils 


And, of course, violets and orchids 
with juicy peaches and thin skinned 
succulent grapes, ripened months be- 
fore the outdoor ones 


As for the cost of this piece of perpet- 
ual summerland, that is a detail that 
can be arranged entirely to your satis- 
laction, 

\t your suggestion, we will gladly call 
and talk it over, or if you prefer, will 
send you an informative piece of print- 
ed matter. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories , 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bidg. 
Boston-ll Cleveland Kansas Cit 
Little Bidg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. Commerce Bldg 
Chicago Denver 
Cent. Bank Bidg. 1247 Se. Emerson St. 

















Buffale 
White Building 


Teronto 
Harber Commission Bldg. 


——_— 
Herreereneneree 









House & Garden 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMSpP 


(Continued from page 148) 


Carolina, for there you would have 
a dry atmosphere, quite an elevation, 
and a splendid opportunity to carry 
out the work you have in mind. It 
should be possible there, to lease a 
tract of mountain land on which broad- 
leaved evergreens are growing, and to 
collect them for shipment to northern 
gardens and estates. 

Such a project should involve very 
little capital and would be healthful, 
interesting, and possibly remunerative. 

Let us know what you think of this 
idea. If it has some drawback, I am 
sure we can think of something else. 


Question: Undoubtedly your depart- 
ment can solve a problem which has 
stumped me for several years. 

I have a grape arbor 8 wide, with 
a 3’ walk running through it; leav- 
ing a strip of ground 2%’ wide on 
each side of the walk. Thinking it 
would look more attractive to have 
this walk bordered with grass, I have 
on a number of occasions tried to 
cover these places with a nice green- 
sward, I have tried sowing seed early 
in spring, then early in fall, always 
with the same result. I have tried 
various shady grass mixtures; and 
others, al. to no avail. As long as 
the arbor was not covered with leaves 
I was able to get a beautiful stand of 
grass; but when summer came and 
the growth of the grape vines shaded 
the grass, it vanished -and left two 
dirty black stretches bordering the 
walk. 

Is it possible to make a dwarf ever- 
green plant grow under this arbor; 
if so, please give me the name of the 
plant. I do not care for anything 
that makes one think of a graveyard. 
ANswer: Your problem is not an un- 
usual one and is comparatively simple 
to solve. When you say you do not 
care for anything that makes one think 
of a graveyard, I suppose you mean 
to eliminate English ivy and myrtle. 
It is too bad that there should be this 
feeling about these two plants, because 
they are ideally suited for covering the 
ground in shady places and covering it 
very decoratively. However, there is 
another plant called Japanese spurge 
(pachysandra terminalis) which is less 
commonly used than the two above 
and which is hardy, evergreen and 
very attractive. In early spring it is 
covered with inconspicuous greenish 
white flowers. It makes a thick mat 
on the ground about 6” high. Trail- 
ing bittersweet also can be used in the 
same way. The botanical name of 
this is euonymous radicans. It is 
notable for its small oval evergreen 
leaves. It is a little more vigorous in 
habit than the other plants mentioned 
but if you care to have a plant which 
will also climb upon the arbor, this 
will be very suitable. 


Question: Have made a few draw- 
ings of the size and location of the 
house we live in and the grounds 
around it. Have a list of plants and 
shrubs I have’ been raising for three 
years to plant upon the grounds but 
as our lawn drops about 20’ to the 
water’s edge and we do not know 
how to grade it, would some pictures 
ci it be a. help to you to suggest to 
me what to do and how to do it? I 
am very anxious to plant and arrange 
the grounds to ‘make them beautiful 
when finished at the back as well as 
the front of the property. Please tell 
me what to do first and if you will 
help me I shall be very grateful. 

Answer: If you will send us a scaled 
drawing of your lot, showing the loca- 
tion of your house, walks, and exist- 


ing planting, together with a photo- 
graph or two of the site, we should 
be delighted to give you the informa- 
tion you want. 

Our Service Department does not 
include the preparation of planting 
plans but is limited to giving verbal 
suggestions. This can be given most 
intelligently when we have complete 
information on the problem at hand. 


Question: I have a back yard, 30’ 
x 40’, with sun on only about half of 
the space, surrounded by buildings. 
There is a border of small lilac bushes, 
which do not grow at all, on the south 
side. They receive no sun. The north 
side is the sunniest. Grass grows 
where the sun shines. What plants can 
I put in, that will grow in the shade? 
Our front lawn is tiny and grass dies, 
as there is a large maple tree there. 
How about planting myrtle, and where 
can it be obtained? 
ANSWER: There are quite a few per- 
ennials which will grow well and blos- 
som in shady places. Among them are 
the two varieties of balloon flower— 
platycodon grandiflorum and platy- 
codon mariesi. The first is the larger 
of the two, growing to about 3’, the 
latter is a dwarf variety and attains 
a height of 1’. Each variety comes 
in two colors, a blue-lavender and a 
white, and their blossoming period 
covers most of the summer. Day lily, 
or funkia subcordata, is another good 
plant for the purpose, as are prim- 
roses, horned violets, dwarf aster, 
spring adonis, anemone sylvestris, and 
globe flower. In addition to these 
herbaceous plants many of the broad- 
leaved evergreens prefer such a situa- 
tion as yours to a sunny exposure. 
These include rhododendron, laurel, 
Japanese fetterbush and euonymous. 
Planting myrtle under your maple 
tree where the grass doesn’t seem to 
thrive is a splendid solution to your 
problem. It can be obtained from any 
nursery. 


Question: I want a flag stone walk. 
I do not know whether to have it 
laid in cement or not. 

Which is the least expensive of this 
type of walk? Any advice you can 
give me will be much appreciated. 
Answer: Any stone that can be split 
into flat pieces is suitable for a flag 
stone walk. It is possible that you 
can obtain stones of this kind in your 
neighborhood. If not we would be 
glad to furnish you with the name of 
4 quarry near Philadelphia from where 
you can get flat sand stone flags in 
various colors at a fairly reasonable 
price. Also we would be glad to tell 
you where you can get vari-colored 
slate, from a reddish purple to a pale 
green. 

Flag stones or slate in irregular 
shapes are less expensive than those 
which have been cut to rectangular 
sizes, but the former cost more to lay. 
It is unnecessary to lay these stones 
on a cement base unless you want a 
very substantial walk or unless the 
stones are so small that they can be 
dislodged easily. In this case you 
should excavate to a depth of 5” and 
lay the stone on a 3” grouting of 
sand and cement. They can also be 
laid on a sand base 3” in thickness— 
a somewhat more satisfactory method 
than laying them directly-on the ground. 
If you lay them on sand or on the 
ground you should leave a joint of 
one and a half inches between the 
stones to be filled with earth, in which 
grass or small rock plants can be 
grown and thus tighten the whole con- 


(Continued on page 152) 























Water Lilies 


HE month of June is the 

ideal time to plant the gor- 
geous tender or tropical N ym- 
phaeas. We offer strong, pot- 
grown plants of a grand assort- 
ment of both day and night 
blooming varieties in all colors; 
also Victoria Trickeri. Hardy 
Nymphaeas and Nelumbiums 
can not be supplied at this season. 
All are described in Dreer’s 
Garden Book, which also gives 
full information on growing 
Flowers and Vegetables of all 
kinds. A copy free if you men- 
tion this publication. 

We offer free to our patrons 

the advice of our experts in 


devising plans for ponds 
and selecting varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-16 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























The ARMSTRONG 


Half-Fountain 


Sprinkl 
OMETHING new ina lawn 

sprinkler. Invaluable to the 

garden lover. All the ad- 
vantages of the famous “Foun- 
tain”"—yet without some of its 
disadvantages. The Half-Foun- 
tain sprays the same soft, life- 
giving mist. The spray is all 
forward from the hose and you 
can pick it up without getting wet. 
Many communities prohibit the 
wetting of sidewalks. This 
sprinkler complies with the law. 
Can be placed to spray any spot 
on the lawn or flower bed. Very 
durable because it is simply 
made and all of brass. 
GET ONE TODAY 
If your dealer does not display 
the “Half-Fountain” in its in- 
dividual package, send us his 
name and $1.00 and we'll see 
that you get one immediately. 
Once tried, you won’t want to 
be without it. 


The Armstrong Manufacturing Co., 
701 First Street, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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only wrens can use. 


It destroys large numbers of obnoxious insects; it 
never hesitates to attack dogs, cats, swallows, and 
other birds when they near its habitation, 
| astonishingly friendly to human beings. 
The Lincoln Wren House can only be inhabited by 
the wren—and it is built to especially attract them. 
In appearance it is the equal of wren houses cost- 
ing five to seven dollars. And yet because we build 
in tremendous quantities—and ship knocked-down, 
in a form that any child can quickly put together— 
we are able to sell this attractive bird house for 
only $1.00—prepaid. 
da $1.25.) 


Here is a real bird house bargain that 3 
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An Amazing Value 
This Attractive 
Lincoln Wren House 


$1.00 


Here is an unusually attractive bird house—that 


It looks like a miniature log 


It is made of wood, tinted a soft brown col- 
| or that attracts the wren; and has a substantial, 
| weatherproof wood roof. 


The song of the wren is melodious and flutelike— 
| its amusing ways make it a favorite with everyone. | 


But it is 


(West of Denver and Cana- 





yu should take advan- 


Attract wrens—they will liberally repay any attention you 
give them. 

Send $1.00 now for each Lincoln Wren House you want. 
Take advantage of this offer today. 


If you aren’t delighted—money back. 
Fill out the coupon below and mail it in now. 
Dealers write for special proposition, 


LINCOLN WAENHOUS 


MANUFACTURED e.JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT oc. CHICAGO 


Print your 
name and 
address 
plainly on 
this cou- 
pon—and 
mail it in 

NOW — 





John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 
703 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. 





John 
703 


Lloyd Wright, Inc., 
y. Wells St., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail at once [ ] Lincoln Wren Houses, 
Enclosed is $1.00 for each wren house ordered as above 
shown. It is understood that you will refund this amount 
if for any-reason I am not delighted with the value. If you 
send check be sure to include five cents extra for exchange. 
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“Why Shouldn't I 
Dress Upl 


VENING is the best 

time to water the 
lawn, and of course I havé 
on my prettiest drésses 
then but I never get them 
soiled or wet. 
“T use GOOD LUCK 
hose with a Boston nozzle 
made by Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber’ Co. 
GOOD LUCK is_ the 
lightest of their three fa- 
mous brands of five-eighths 
hose. The others are 
BULL DOG, the most 
durable garden hose made, 
and MILO—a corrugated 
moulded hose which will 
not kink. 
“Five-eighths is the right 
size for garden hose be- 
cause a water channel of 
this diameter will deliver 
all the water from an or- 
dinary household fitting. 
A heavier hose wastes 
strength and money.” 
Send ten cents for our new 
book, “MAKING THE GARDEN 
Grow,” 32 large pages, fully 
illustrated. Invaluable to gar- 


den lovers who want products 
they can be proud of. 





Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. 
154 Portland St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A New Kind of Sprinkler 


Stationary and Whirling 
The Rain King gives a heavy 
drenching downpour, 


Twosprinklers in one. Thetwo 
nozzlescanbe pointed in any di- 
rection and adjusted to any 


a stea d y ——- vane independently 


soaking rainfall or light shower 
—it reproduces Nature’s ways 
of distributing moisture—all at 
your instantcommand. Eachnoz- 
zle isa complete sprinkler—with 
a full range of adjustment m ot 
in both direction and =~ 


». 
“ie. 


com 


Rain King 
has more sta- 
tionary uses than 
any othes sprinkler. 

not to revolve and with mossles in this 
position it waters parkways and borders 
along public walks without interfering with 


pedestrians. 


Op. 


Made entirely of brass, except 
base. Can’t rust or stick. Fully 
guaranteed. $3.50 at your dealers’ 
(Canada $4.75) or sent direct for 
the same price, postage prepaid. 
Descriptive folder sent tree on 
request. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
5554 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, ILL 


Canadian Factory 
981 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, 


Can. 


Stream. Concentrated fine spray for 
corners and odd shaped places. 
You can put water 
exactly where you 


want it. 


Can be set to water any size area from 80 feet 
down without reducing flow at the hydrant. Due 
to fine bearings, design and workmanship, it 
revolves freely where water pressure is low. 


In one operation you can lightly spray the 
flowers and give the shrubs a heavy drenching 
No other sprinkler will do this. 

Rain King is the only sprinkler 

adjustable to the size of your 

lawn. 


RainKing 


Best 
Sprinkler Made 





struction of the walk, besides making 
it more attractive. 


Question: I am very much troubled 
about a large hackberry tree on our 
place, at least 50 years old and want 
to ask your opinion, as I consider 
you an authority on everything about 
flowers, trees, etc. This tree had some 
diseased limbs which my husband had 
sawed off. I have been told by a 
florist here and a tree man who did 
work for him that in about three 
years the places where these limbs were 
sawed off (although they will put out 
new growth) will begin to rot and 
that the tree will soon die, and that 


HE American Rose ANNUAL FOR 
1923. How to Grow Roses, by 
Robert Pyle. 

If we were asked to choose a five-foot 
shelf of rose books—and any rosarian’s 
library will want a five-foot sheli—we 
would pick the following: 

“The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose 
Growing”, by George C. Thomas, Jr., 
“How To Grow Roses”, by Robert 
Pyle, “The Rose In America”, by J. 
Horace MacFarland, “Roses and How 
To Grow Them”, by Leonard Barron, 
“A Book About Roses”, by Dean Hole, 
“Roses: Their History, Development 
and Cultivation”, by J. H. Pemberton, 
“The Rose”, by H. B. Ellwanger, The 
publications of the National Rose So- 
ciety of England—on the enemies of the 
rose, rose planting, rose pruning, etc., 
and a file of their annuals, “A file of 
the Annuals of the American Rose 
Society”, “Roses for English Gardens”, 
by Gertrude Jekyl and Edward Maley, 
“The Rose Encyclopaedia” by T. G. W. 
Henslow, “The Amateur Gardener’s 
Rose Book”, by Julius Hoffman, “Mak- 
ing A Rose Garden”, by H. H. Saylor, 
“The Genus Rosa”, by Ellen A. Will- 
mott, “Nomenclature de tous les noms 
de roses”, by Simon and Cochet, “Roses 
and Rose Gardens”, by Walter P. 
Wright, “La rose dans les sciences, dans 
les pettres et dans les arts”, by Jules 
Gravereaux, “Roseraie de VHay”, by 
Jules Gravereaux, “Rose Gardening”, 
by Mary Hampden. 

Some books on this list are by foreign 
authors and meet peculiar problems 
found in growing roses in other coun- 
tries, but the majority of the advice 
and counsel in them is equally appli- 
cable to the American rose situation. 
Some have been chosen because of their 
historic research value—and certainly 
a rose fan hungers to be thoroughly in- 
formed on the history and legend of 
his favorite flower. The first four books 
on the list—those by Barron, Pyle, 
MacFarland and Thomas—represent, in 
our estimation, the neceSsary quartette 
for the American rosarian’s library; to 
these should be added, of course, the 
files of the American Rose Society, and 
the rosarian will automatically acquire 
| these as his membership in the Rose 

Society goes on from year to year. 

The Annual for 1923 represents the 
high water mark in achievement by the 
society. The other seven previous vol- 
umes are value for study, for consul- 
tation, and for practical use, but in 
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House & Garden 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEM Sp? 


(Continued from page 150) 


nothing can save it. It was much 
against my will that these limbs were 
sawed off. I felt they should have 
been treated and saved. Please advise 
me if there is any way to save the 
tree or if the florist is right. 


Answer: I am glad to reassure you 
that your hackberry tree can be saved. 
It will be necessary, however, to re- 
move all the diseased portions from 
the places where the limbs were sawed 
off and give these wounds a thorough 
coating of tar paint. If the scars are 
of such nature that water will be 
likely to collect in them, they should 
be filled with cement. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


this issue there seems to be compacted 
more necessary information than has 
been included in any one single volume 
hitherto, It is information necessary to 
both the amateur and the professional, 
and it has a countrywide appeal in that 
it meets rose problems in all sections 
of this vast land. Captain Thomas con- 
tributed a chapter on “Choosing Roses 
Intelligently”, which considers these 
sectional problems. This is followed by 
a report of the referendum on favorite 
roses; 287 bush roses and 118 climbers 
were named in the returns, the favorite 
dozen bush roses being Ophelia, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Radiance, Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Duchess of Wellington, Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, Columbia, Killarney, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria; the favorite dozen 
climbers were: Dr. Van Fleet, Silver 
Moon, American Pillar, Dorothy Per- 
kins, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Climbing 
American Beauty, Excelsa, Tausend- 
schon, Gardenia, Christine Wright, 
Hiawatha and Aviateur Bleriot. 

“Beginning With Roses” by the edi- 
tor, is a litfle primer for the neophyte. 
This is followed by a discussion on 
“Phosphoric Acid for Roses,” the “Mem- 
bers’ Rose Forum”, a description of Mr. 
Schwab’s rose garden at Loretto, Pa., 
reports on rose success and failure in 
various sections of the country, reports 
from England and Germany, descrip- 
tions of 120 roses and finally a series of 
fascinating rose notes. As usual, the 
Annual is excellently printed and bound 
and the illustrations are beautifully 
reproduced. 

Mr. Pyle’s contribution to the five- 
foot shelf is a complete handbook for 
both beginners and professional rose 
growers in that it meets every problem 
which can arise in the rose garden, 
from the selection of the varieties and 
the preparation of the soil to civic and 
historic rose data. The book is also 
equipped with an excellent rose bibliog- 
raphy. Here, too, sectional problems 
of choice, cultivation and winter pro- 
tection are completely considered so 
that the handbook is useful in all parts 
of the country. With this book on 
one’s shelf there need be no question 
of how to start, how to develop and 
how to maintain the smallest or the 
largest kind of rose garden. It is clear- 
ly written and adequately illustrated. 
If having studied Mr. Pyle’s book one 
cannot grow roses, then he doesn’t de- 
serve to grow them. 
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